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IN THE SERVICE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


BY P. BRUNDELL, DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR, SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN, 
STOCKHOLM 


If one were set the task of stating the sphere 
within Swedish economic life for which the ser- 
vices of the commercial banks of the country are 
of preponderant importance, one’s thoughts would 
automatically go to our foreign trade, its payments 
machinery and financial methods. In other spheres 
__ of banking activities such as the deposit, lending 
and collection business, the purchasing, selling and 
safe-keeping of securities, etc., there are many 
different kinds of institutions which put their 
services at the disposal of the public side by side 
with the commercial banks, whereas the latter 
have almost no competitors in the field of the 
various banking services required for the proper 
conduct of foreign trade. 

How is it now that of all available institutiops 
the commercial banks have been entrusted the role 
of the special servant and supporter of foreign 
trade? This development is actually quite natural. 
As is well known, the commercial banks consider 
it their foremost task to further trade and in- 
dustry, to be credit-granting pioneers in this 1m- 
portant field of economic life. And in the field of 
foreign trade in particular they have an op- 
portunity to show their capabilities in the full- 
est measure thanks to their resources and 
their organization. The home trade of a simple 
nature can do very well with quite limited banking 
facilities, such as the services provided for in- 
stance by the Postal Cheque system or the savings 
banks. But as soon as it is a matter of foreign 
trade it is imperative to have recourse to special 
facilities which can be supplied by the commercial 
banks only. It is a fact, too, that quite naturally 
foreign trade is conducted on a large scale, in other 
words it has become a matter for the large in- 
dustrial and wholesale enterprises. This fact, in 
its turn, requires special qualifications and also 
special capital resources from the banking medium 
utilized. 

There are many years of development and hard 
work behind the unique position that the commer- 
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cial banks have now attained in respect to foreign 
trade. It should, however, be reaching too far 
trying to describe in such an article as this how, 
in this field, the organization of the banks has 
been built up through the years and how the or- 
ganization works in detail. A few characteristics 
only will be dealt with here. 

If one should wish to nail down in a word or 
two what is the very foundation of the banks’ 
possibilities to fulfil their greatly diversified tasks 
within foreign trade, this will not entail any dif- 
ficulty at all. That word is simply — confidence. 
And in its train another word will follow quite of 
itself — reciprocity. It is not in relation to the 
clients — the principals — that these words come 
into full play even if it is evident that ‘“‘con- 
fidence” is of great importance in the relations 
between the banks and their clients, too. No, in 
this connection the words have primarily been em- 
ployed with reference to the relations between the 
Swedish commercial banks and their foreign 
counterparts, commercial’ banks and_ banking- 
houses in every locality of any significance all 
over the world. What is obviously the principal 
question when playing the part of the servant 
of foreign trade is to have at disposal such for- 
eign banking relations as are able to execute com- 
petently and promptly the necessary actions for 
every particular task. These tasks are often of 
such a nature that they require a certain, some- 
times quite considerable, credit-granting on the 
part of the foreign bank connection. It is there- 
fore a matter of course that the confidence factor 
must affect most significantly the relations be- 
tween the banks. 

Well now, how is this confidence being achieved ? 
As is the case with so many things it is built 
up slowly and surely through the years. In all the 
localities where foreign trade is active the bank ac- 
quires one or more bank connections — corre- 
spondents as the technical term is. With most of 
these correspondents an account is kept having a 
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large or small balance. The size of the balance 
varies according to the circumstances. If necessary 
a credit may also be requested. This does not al- 
ways mean that the foreign bank is instructed to 
effect a payment for which cover is not available 
in the account at that moment. Credit, or to put 
it more exactly, confidence, is also required in the 
numerous cases when the foreign bank is in- 
structed to assume an engagement for an exporter 
in the same country. This engagement will in- 
volve an economic risk such as e. g. the furnishing 
of a guarantee or the issuance of a confirmation 
that a certain payment will be made at such and 
such a time in the future on behalf of a Swedish 
importer. 

Exactly as the Swedish commercial banks in 
their foreign dealings require a connection — a 
correspondent — in a great number of localities 
abroad so also the foreign banks in their turn will 
require similar banking connections here in order 
to be of good service to the trade with Sweden 
from their respective countries. Then, the pro- 
cedure is reversed in exactly the same way in- 
volving the opening of an account with a Swe- 
dish bank and requirements for credit and con- 
fidence. In most cases the mutual relations be- 
tween banks are based on reciprocity, the second 
corner-stone of their foreign organization which 
has become an almost sacrosanct conception with- 
in the international banking world. It means that 
services and return services interchange in an 
unbroken succession and preferably to the same 
extent whatever the services refer to, for instance, 
the keeping of balances, the granting of credit 
facilities, the passing on of orders of different 
kinds, the supplying of information in respect of 
status inquiries ete. 

In this way, in the course of years, an entire 
network of mutual international banking relations 
has been built up. An important factor in this 
connection has always been the purely personal 
relations -between the banks. Even on the clerk 
stage, personal friendships are often formed with 
colleagues abroad, which is very often the case 
when young men for their careers spend one or 
two training-years with a foreign bank, perhaps 
principally to acquire a good knowledge of the 
language of the country concerned but also in 
order to learn something of the commercial and 
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banking usages of the foreign locality. At a higher 
level with regard to the actual supervision of the 
foreign relations there is also a very personal con- 
tact between the leading bank executives of dif- 
ferent countries. The executives of the commercial 
banks all over the world who are in charge of the 
foreign business actually make frequent trips 
abroad and thereby lay the foundations of a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship which is a valuable factor 
for the intercourse between the banks of different 
countries. In almost every bank of any signi- 
ficance in the foreign principal localities there isa 
good friend whom one can approach with a con- 
fidential enquiry or to whom one can turn when 
a difficulty has arisen in the relations. What this 
means when it is a matter of furthering the in- 
terests of one’s own country hardly needs to be 
pointed out in detail. 

What practical import has now this international 
collaboration of the banks which is entirely based 
upon voluntary efforts? Under peacetime con- 
ditions this is perhaps not obvious in any partic- 
ularly striking way to an uninitiated person. The 
old Swedish saying that “pain has a loud voice, 
health remains silent” is also applicable here. Un- 
fortunately it is now so, however, that for almost 
a generation peacetime conditions have been quite 
out of the normal in the life of the nations and 
instead we have had to endure periods of warfare 
consisting of alternating “‘shooting” and “‘cold” 
wars interspersed with a couple of extraordina- 
rily grave financial crises. These circumstances 
have contributed towards putting the familiar 
standards all topsy-turvy. This has also happened 
in the field of foreign trade. As is well known, 
imports are highly coveted in times of war. A 
seller need seldom be concerned about having his 
goods sold, and he adapts himself to these cir- 
cumstances. The buyer cannot any longer expect 
to receive the ordered goods on an open account 
as in peace-time but has to arrange for their pay- 
ment before the shipment of the goods takes place. 
This tendency is still further aggravated by con- 
fidence breakdowns and foreign exchange restric- 
tions which always accompany a state of war. 
Who knows what the firm which had a good 
record yesterday is worth to-day or which spokes 
might be put in the wheels of trade by suddenly 
enforced foreign exchange regulations? In other 
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words, the international credit machinery on the 
business level will break down quite hopelessly. 
Now the role of the banks as supporters of for- 
eign trade is fully apparent. 

When international confidence is disintegrating 
through a state of war, one thing fortunately 
remains for a very long time, and that is the 
reliance, not to say the friendship, between the 
large banks. It is also thanks to this fact that 
foreign trade can go on in periods of war, too, 
even though being hindered many times by con- 
siderable difficulties. The instrument that is chief- 
ly being used in this connection and that in the 
two World Wars has been developed in a way that 
in the beginning of this century could hardly be 
conceived is the Commercial Documentary Credit. 
It is quite superfluous to give an account of what 
a documentary credit is to the readers of this 
publication. Let it be enough to say that when con- 
fidence between buyers and sellers in respect of 
credit or otherwise is gone, as is often the case 
during a war, it is the banks which with the help 
of the documentary credit come to the rescue and 
through this instrument offer the two parties con- 
cerned the security desired; for the buyer not 
to lose his money without goods and for the seller 
not having to deliver the goods without receiving 
the corresponding payment. 

As has already been pointed out, the documen- 
tary credit is a typical wartime phenomenon within 
banking. This is particularly true of the conditions 
during the Second World War and also of the 
period after it. It is no exaggeration to say that 
practically all the Swedish overseas imports and 
exports since 1939 have been settled through do- 
cumentary credits. This is also true of a consider- 
able part of the continental imports and exports 
though the circumstances here have differed 
somewhat because of clearing arrangements etc. 
What, under such conditions, the Swedish com- 
mercial banks have meant to foreign trade need 
no further comment. 

Through special circumstances, however, this 
importance of the banks in respect to foreign trade 
has actually been much greater than most business- 
men believe. As was said above the very conditions 
for the use of documentary credits is the existence 
of unshaken confidence between the large banks. 
During the last war, however, it was unfortunately 
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so that this confidence, if not shaken in itself, 
still was so to say neutralized by a confidence 
breakdown at another level outside the control of 
the banks. By this is meant the political distrust 
so characteristic of the Second World War. An 
Argentine bank, for instance, could very well be 
quite sure of the solvency of the Swedish banks 
but still hesitate when it was a matter of de- 
ciding whether to keep a credit balance in Swe- 
den or not. Our position in the middle of the 
fighting area seemed to be so exposed that they 
could not disregard the contingency of our 
country being dragged into the war at any moment 
resulting in the disruption of our communications 
to the west and the freezing of balances deposited 


_in Swedish banks with all that this implied in the 


way of possible losses. 

Now, what effect had this on the documentary 
credit business for the overseas foreign trade 
which, although on a modest scale, went on prac- 
tically throughout the whole war thanks to the 
safe-conduct shipping service which during the 
war was arranged between the Swedish Goy- 
ernment and the two belligerent parties and which 
was primarily directed to this particular continent 
of South-America? As before, the Swedish banks 
placed the foreign currency amount at disposal 
abroad and in the usual way ordered payments 
against shipping documents for the coveted im- 
port goods. But when it came to exports the 
position was quite different. For the reasons just 
mentioned, an Argentine bank did not dare to 
keep a credit balance in Sweden in order to cover 
a documentary credit payment for a Swedish deliv- 
ery to Argentina. There was, of course, an ob- 
vious risk of our country being involved in the 
maelstrom of war before the payment had been 
effected. Therefore, it practically became a gen- 
erally accepted rule that cover for a documentary 
credit in Kronor was not to be procured by the 
Argentine bank until they had received informa- 
tion to the effect that the relative payment had 
actually been effected. Furthermore, the Swedish 
export goods were often, besides in Kronor, also 
sold in foreign currencies, especially in U. S. Dol- 
lars, and thus the payment here was to be made 
in Kronor while the equivalent amount was placed 
at the disposal of the Swedish bank in New York 
in case the transaction was carried out in the last- 
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mentioned currency. In this way the Argentine 
bank entirely avoided the risks involved in keeping 
a credit balance in Sweden. 

But not even these precautions proved to be 
enough in the course of time. It might of course 
have happened that something disastrous would 
have occurred at any time from the moment the 
payment had been effected and cover in Kronor 
had been procured or the equivalent amount had 
telegraphically been made available in New York, 
and until the ship with the goods had arrived on to 
allied, safe waters. In order to cover this risk, 
too, the Argentine banks later on began stipulating 
that the payment of the documentary credit 
amount was not to be effected until the ship had 
arrived at the Argentine port and in many cases 
not until the goods had been examined at the 
Custom House there. They wanted to be one 
hundred per cent sure in the matter. This meant 
that, in spite of the various commitments of the 
documentary credit, the Swedish exporter ran con- 
siderable risks until the goods reached their des- 
tination. In many cases such a state of things met 
with heavy opposition — also in Sweden a seller’s 
market dominated over a great number of the 
goods at issue — and, with a clear eye for the 
importance of the maintenance of foreign trade, 
the Swedish banks then stepped in and issued 
guarantees to the exporters for the payments be- 
ing effected upon the arrival of the goods in 
Buenos Aires no matter what happened in the 
meantime. From a theoretical point of view Ar- 
gentina, too, might have been drawn into the war 
or events might have happened during the period 
of shipment making the payment of the Argentine 
bank quite illusory. 

As previously said, the exporters frequently 
knew nothing whatever about these conditions but 
the risk was close at hand nevertheless, and in this 
connection the banks often shouldered a respon- 
sibility which was out of all proportion to the 
relatively. modest commission coming to them from 
a documentary credit. But in the supply position 
prevailing at that time in Sweden it was a matter 
of imperative duty to facilitate the maintenance 
of the important safe-conduct service in every 


way, and with pardonable pride the Swedish com- 
mercial banks can say that they did not fail this 
time either in their efforts to be the ready sup- 
porters of foreign trade. That everything passed 
off well does not minimize the value of their con- 
tribution. 

It has been pointed out above what a decisive 
significance the collaboration between the com- 
mercial banks in all countries has for international 
trade and how to a great extent the confidence be- 
tween them has been built up on the personal 
acquaintanceship between bank officials in differ- 
ent positions. By using a poetic conception it is 
even tempting to talk about an international 
brotherhood of banks and bank officials. This is 
particularly close at hand at this very moment 
when the Association of Swedish Banks is pre- 
paring to perform, in the beginning of September, 
its duties as host for the International Bank- 
ing Summer School which a few years ago saw 
the light in England and which this year after two 
very successful courses in Oxford has been trans- 
ferred to Sweden upon an English proposal. 
At Saltsjobaden near Stockholm where the course 
is going to be held, about a hundred bank 
officials in prominent positions from prac- 
tically all over the world will in the course of 
a few weeks listen to a number of lectures by 
well-known economists and noted colleagues 
on a variety of subjects in the field of banking, 
the principal topic being the conditions in Scan- 
dinavia, and otherwise informally discuss mu- 
tual problems and questions. But above all, this 
course will be an important means for the creating 
and intensifying of the personal acquaintances and 
friendships which as has been stressed above are 
one of the most important pre-requisites for en- 
abling the banks to fulfil efficiently their tasks 
as servants of foreign trade. 

It is a particular pleasure for the Skandinaviska 
Banken, a member of the ““Bankers’ International 
Club” for many decades, to convey their cordial 
greetings and a hearty welcome to the par- 
ticipants in the Third International Banking Sum- 
mer School. 
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EUROPEAN PAYMENTS 


BY PER JACOBSSON 


During the war the various governments had 
already begun to consider not only what general 
principles should govern their post-war financial 
activities but also what specific institutions should 


and beginning with the final item of the above 
enumeration, it is evident that the realisation of 
the “Benelux” project has taken longer than had 
been expected; but the idea has not been dis- 


handle their common affairs once peace was 
established. The discussions centred in Washing- 
ton and London, these two capitals giving hospi- 
tality to a number of refugee governments, all 
greatly interested in the task of preparing for the 
day when they. would return to their coun- 
tries. The arrangements to which all this pre- 
paratory work led may be summarised as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The establishment of the two Bretton Woods 
institutions, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which, like 
the United Nations, were intended to include 
all countries, on the principle of “One 
World”. 
The Anglo-American loan of December 1945, 
to provide for the special needs of Great 
Britain and make it possible to re-establish 
convertibility of sterling, which was to be- 
come effective one year after ratification of 
the loan contract. 


(ii) 


The conclusion of bilateral payments agree- 
ments, providing for mutual credits (the so- 
called ‘‘swings”) — these arrangements 
being, for the most part, limited to Europe. 
The United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Association (UNRRA), to help the 
countries in which war damage was especially 
heavy. 


(iv) 


Agreements on regional measures, of which 
the most famous was the project for an 
“economic union’ between Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg — the so-called 
“Benelux”. 

Looking back upon the developments which 


(v) 


have occurred over the last four of five years, 
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carded and progress is still being made, although 
the pace is not exactly rapid. 

UNRRA was established more or less ac- 
cording to plan and, having at its disposal the 
equivalent of $3695 million, did very useful 
work, which was, however, limited to certain 
countries, mostly in eastern Europe. 

For western Europe the credits mutually 
granted in the bilateral payments agreements came 
to a total the equivalent of $1400 million. The 
system of bilateral arrangements was, of course, 
not ideal; but, if the credit lines in question had 
not been arranged at the time, European trade 
would have recovered even more slowly, and this 
might have had very serious consequences. 

In retrospect, the Anglo-American loan, which 
provided $3 750 million in new money, seems to 
have tried to force the pace too much; the failure 
of the attempt, in the summer of 1947, to render 
sterling convertible was not only responsible for 
increased hesitation afterwards but was, at the 
time, one of the factors (an exceedingly poor har- 
vest being another) which made the year 1947 one 
of the most critical in the post-war history of 
Europe. 

The Bretton Woods institutions had not been 
planned to provide for immediate post-war needs, 
and the task which had to be taken in hand in 
1947 was in any case beyond their capacity. It 
was then that the promise of Marshall aid was 
made. Constructive work, begun in Paris in the 
summer of 1947, may now, after three years, be 
considered an outstanding success. 

As a sequel to the Interim aid given to Italy, 
Austria and France, which provided $577 mil- 
lion for these countries in the winter of 1947— 
48, Marshall aid proper came into operation from 
1st April 1948. For the initial period, April— 
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June 1948, it provided an amount of $1335 mil- 
lion, and then, for the year 1st July 1948—30th 
June 1949, $4756 million, while the appropria- 
tions for 1949—50 came to $3 776 million. 

In determining a country’s need of foreign re- 
sources the usual course, in times past, has been 
to take account of its all-round deficit in the 
balance of payments, including such charges of a 
capital nature (debt repayments, etc.) as have to 
be currently met; and, when loans or credits have 
been obtained, say, in dollars, the proceeds have 
been used for payments not only in relations to 
the United States but also in other directions. Thus 
various countries would receive dollars and use all 
or a part of these receipts for effecting their own 
payments to the United States, this being the way 
in which a multilateral system normally works. But 
that was not the principle adopted in the Marshall 
Plan: on the contrary, the aid was conceived of as 
being reserved for payments for goods and ser- 
vices obtained from the United States according 
to procurement plans actually fixed in agreement 
with the Economic Co-operation Administration 
(»E.C.A.»), i.e. the American side of the Mar- 
shall aid organisations. It is not yet quite clear 
why this particular line of approach was chosen, 
but one reason would seem to have been that it 
would make it easier for individual Congressmen 
to explain to their constituents that the amount 
granted as Marshall aid would all help to sell 
American goods — this being an aspect of the 
problem which could not well be neglected. 

But the questions involved in effecting payments 
to countries other than the United States re- 
mained, and some specific measures were taken to 
deal with this part of the problem. 

As far as settlements in relation to Canada and 
some other overseas countries were concerned, 
Congress adopted provisions which permitted so- 
called “off-shore” payments, by which a part of 
the Marshall aid dollars could be used for pur- 
chases of essential goods (e.g. wheat) in other 
markets than those of the United States itself. 

For settlements inside Europe the system of 
“off-shore” payments was discarded, since par- 
ticularly favourable prices might be quoted if pay- 
ments were to be made in dollars — which would 
bring an element of distortion into the European 


price structure. Instead, a special Intra-European 
Payments and Compensation Plan was adopted, 
providing for drawing rights in national cur- 
rencies to be put at the disposal of certain 
“debtor” countries, while the countries which 
granted drawing rights were to receive “‘condi- 
tional aid” in the form of dollars up to the same 
amount. In that way the Intra-European Pay- 
ments Plan involved a certain redistribution of 
Marshall aid. 

During the eighteen months from October 1948 
to March 1950 the utilisation of drawing rights 
covered about one-third of the gross deficits of 
the participating countries; less than one-tenth 
was covered by gold and dollar payments and the 
remainder by transfers of balances. These trans- 
fers were, however, in both directions, so that 
the net deficits were considerably smaller and 
the utilisation of drawing rights must have cover- 
ed a very substantial part of the net amounts due. 
The availability of drawing rights has, indeed, 
been of great help in a very critical period, and 
in this connection it is pertinent to note that the 
volume of intra-European trade increased by 50 
per cent. between 1947 and the first half of 
1949 — which was a higher rate of increase than 
for Europe’s external trade or for world trade in 
general, 


Although, admittedly, the improvement in the 
exchange of goods and services inside Europe 
was assisted by the system of drawing rights, this 
system was, nevertheless, open to criticism from 
several points of view: it was too bilateral in 
character ; it was built on estimates made in ad- 
vance, which were consequently bound to prove 
largely erroneous; and it contained little induce- 
ment for the debtor countries to avoid deficits, 
since if they did so they would lose their drawing 
rights. During the second year of Marshall aid, 
running from Ist July 1949 to the end of June 
1950, a part of the drawing rights had already 
been made multilateral, and it was generally agreed 
that for the next year, beginningon rst July 1950, 
a system should be established which would be more 
satisfactory from various points of view. Several 
proposals were worked out; some of them have 
been of a rather far-reaching character, aiming at 
the establishment of something approaching a new 
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monetary mechanism for Europe, through the 
operation of which the amounts required to settle 
balances between the participating European coun- 
tries would be fully interchangeable in a European 
Payments Union, the balances being settled auto- 
matically by the use of credits granted and — to 
a minor extent — by payments in gold. It is in- 
tended that such a union should become an im- 
portant link in the general process of integra- 
tion of the European economy. There is little 
doubt that ideas of this kind have been popular 
in many circles in the United States, including 
Congress itself; out of a total of $2850 million, 
representing authorisations of Marshall aid for 
the year 1950—5I, not less than $ 600 million con- 
sists of “free dollars”,and one-half of that amount 
will presumably be allocated as a working-fund 
to the European Payments Union. 

The proposals to establish a European Pay- 
ments Union must not be considered in isolation 
from the progress made in freeing trade between 
In the summer and 
autumn of 1949 the O.E.E.C. Council in Paris ob- 
tained the agreement of the participating countries 
to abolish quantitative restrictions on at least 50 
per cent. of their imports on private account from 
other member countries and in January 1950 it 
was decided that the percentage of liberalisation 
should be raised from 50 to 60 per cent. as soon 
as a satisfactory payments scheme came into force. 
Several of the countries concerned feared, how- 
ever, that liberalisation would expose them to 
heavy deficits in their balances of payments and 
wanted to be assured that a sufficiency of aid 
from abroad would be forthcoming to protect them 
from any undue risk when they proceeded to take 
the liberalisation measures. 

Under the scheme which was agreed upon in 
Paris in June 1950 the European Payments Union 
will give to, and receive from, its members credits 
and gold under a quota system which is calculated 
on the basis of the total amount of visible and 
invisible payments made last year by each member 
to the rest of the O.E.E.C. group of countries. 
Each quota represents 15 per cent. of the re- 
spective total and provision is made for partial 
and progressive payments in gold by debtor coun- 
tries in the following proportions: 


Utilisation Payments 


Payments equal to Of credit in gold Total 
WTO OE, ah ne 20 — 20 
Pat fat A RR A oe pe eure wR oh 16 4 20 
3rd > 3 04) AL aateeke 0 12 8 20 
Athy SM cin sharers: 8 12 20 
Cth t= he Bo eee ae ne : 4 16 20 

Total 60 40 100 


Apart from a few exceptional cases in which 
countries in special difficulties (e. g. Greece) will 
continue to receive grants, the rule will be that 
countries with deficits in relation to the other 
members of the group will receive credits up to 
a certain point but also begin to pay in gold. By 
the time a country has exhausted its quota it will 
have borrowed 60 per cent. and paid 40 per cent. 
in gold. These obligations are expected to have 
the salutary effect of deterring countries from 
running up deficits in relation to other members 
of the Payments Union. 


The great advantage of such an arrangement 
is, of course, that the members of the Union can 
buy and sell goods and services freely among 
themselves — as, indeed, was the case in the days 
of convertible currencies, although at that time the 
advantage was universal and not confined to a 
limited group of European countries. The scheme 
has not yet been worked out in full detail and 
there are obviously still many difficult problems 
— partly of a technical nature — to be solved (as 
has been rather fully reported in the press). This 
is not the place to discuss particular points which 
will arise in that connection, but rather to con- 
centrate on a few questions of principle. 

The great advantage to be expected from the 
Payments Union is, as already pointed out, the 
freeing of trade from bilateral ties within western 
Europe and its further liberalisation from 
quantitative restrictions (with all that these re- 
strictions involve in the way of licences, etc.). 
Production has increased, inflation has in most 
cases been arrested, so that the time is ripe 
for further progress in this field — but some 
specific external impetus is often needed to over- 
come administrative and other resistance. 

As in most monetary innovations, however, 
there are dangers to be guarded against, and a 
number of interesting safeguards have already 
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been added to the structure at present in process 


of erection in Paris. 


1. Obviously the credits to be granted by 
the different countries must not be so large 
as to endanger their internal stability. “Credit” 
is, after all, another name for “debt”, and 
one of the circumstances responsible for 
the terrific financial crisis of 1931 was the 
large volume of short-term debts which the 
European countries had incurred during the 
previous years. The central banks themselves 
had contributed their share by the institution 
of the so-called “gold exchange standard”, 
which permitted a “pyramiding” of credits with 
little attention to the ordinary rules of mone- 
tary adjustment. 

When during the negotiations in June 1950 
in Paris, Belgium insisted that it could not give 
credits which were not covered by a surplus of 
domestic saving or foreign resources — and as 
a result of this insistence received a direct al- 
location of Marshall aid — it really based its 
attitude on a principle applicable to every coun- 
try, but one which is an actual source of 
anxiety only to those who are likely to become 
creditors in their intra-European relations. The 
granting of foreign credits competes with the 
other uses of capital and most particularly with 
the volume of domestic investments. It is be- 
cause Belgium has kept down the rate of its own 
net investments (to less than ro per cent. of 
the national income) that it has achieved equili- 
brium in its balance of payments, while coun- 
tries which have proceeded to invest more than 
their domestic savings necessarily show a deficit 
in their balance of payments. In Europe, Swit- 
zerland is the only country which has clearly 
a surplus of savings available for loans and 
credits to other countries —- and it is likely that 
this time Switzerland will join in the pay- 
ments scheme, making a substantial amount — 
possibly as much as Sw. fes 500 million — 
available to the Payments Union as a credit line 
for two years. This would enable Switzerland to 
sell to the other members, under the ordinary 
trade liberalisation rules, and also to find an 
outlet for its own excess savings. 

From a general point of view, it must cer- 


ee 


tainly be regarded as an improvement that gold 
payments are to play an increasingly important 
role, covering, in the last stage, 40 per cent. of 
the current liabilities. And, once the quota is 
exhausted, payments will be made entirely in 
gold — it being, of course, possible for the 
country in question to make special credit ar- 
rangements, e. g. to obtain credits on the Swiss 
market or to draw on the International Mone- 
tary Fund. Finally, the agreement reached in 
Paris provides for repayment of clearing debts 
already existing between the participating coun- 
tries, the settlement of much debts to be spread 
over two years, so as to avoid overburdening 
the new payments system with a large volume 
of arrears. Thus, in various ways, measures 
have been taken to keep the accumulation of 
foreign credits within due limits. 


2. Another important consideration is that 
the formation of the Payments Union must not 
delay the return to general currency convert- 
ibility in terms of gold and dollars. Great pro- ~ 
gress has been made by some countries on the 
continent of Europe as a result of measures 
conducive to more normal practices in the ex- 
change markets. Belgium, which has taken the 
lead in these matters, gradually reintroduced 
freedom for the repatriation of Belgium bank- 
notes and authorised the use of such notes for 
a large number of purposes — thereby causing, 
inter alia, an appreciation of the Belgian franc 
on the free markets in Switzerland and New 
York. A further step was the reopening in 
November 1949 of the official foreign ex- 
change market in Brussels — closed for nearly 
ten years — on which both the Swiss france and 
the dollar have been dealt in. Measures were 
also taken with regard to the repatriation of 
Belgian balances abroad and foreign funds in 
Belgium — which meant the reintroduction of 
freedom of capital transfers between the Bel- 
gian-franc area and other monetary areas — 
and in October 1949 the bilateral agreement be- 
tween Switzerland and Belgium was denounced, 
most of the trade quotas being abolished and 
also all restrictions on commercial payments. 

A further agreement of a similar kind was 
concluded between Belgium and France at the 
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beginning of June 1950. France also has gradu- 
ally lifted restrictions on the export and im- 
port of its bank-notes, and at the beginning 
of June 1950 Italy embarked upon the same 
course. The response in the free foreign ex- 
change markets has been unmistakable: the dis- 
parity between the official rates of exchange 
and the rates quoted for bank-notes on the 
Swiss market has practically disappeared as 
regards the Belgium, French and Italian cur- 
rencies. These are important steps on the road 
to convertilibity and normalisation of exchange 
relations, with fewer quotas and restrictions. 

It is not quite clear how the regular reporting 
and settlement of balances through the Pay- 
ments Union will affect the reopening of the 
exchange markets, but there will, of course, be 
dealings in dollars outside the intra~European 
arrangement and, once re-established, the free 
transfer of notes will undoubtedly be main- 
tained. Just as a ban on the repatriation of 
bank-notes became a necessary part of the Ger- 
man and other exchange restrictions of the 
*thirties, so now freedom to reintroduce bank- 
notes has become almost the touchstone for the 
re-establishment of a convertible currency, 
holding out the hope of an abolition of restric- 
tions not only within Europe but in relation 
to the dollar area as well. 

3. The improvement recently achieved in the 
field of foreign exchanges is clearly a sign of 
greater balance in the public finances, in the re- 
lation of savings to investments and between 
costs and prices in the individual countries of 
western Europe. But many difficulties remain 
and one of them is that in many countries gov- 
ernment expenditure still represents too heavy a 
load for the economy, thwarting enterprise and 
drying up the sources of private savings. As 
long as Marshall aid was being received on a 
substantial scale, the absorption of a large part 
of the national income by the government might 
not matter too much, the additional resources 
received from abroad serving to sustain the 
volume of investments; but, now that Marshall 
aid is tapering off, more attention must be paid 
to the formation of domestic savings and the 
reestablishment of the capital markets. The 
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danger is that individual countries which really 
ought to curtail domestic expenditure for cur- 
rent purposes as well as for investment will 
postpone the taking of the necessary measures 
in the hope that the resulting deficits in the 
balance of payments will be covered by the Pay- 
ments Union — which means, in effect, by 
other members of the Union. But such in- 
dulgence would be fatal both to the recipients 
and to the Union, since a technical move for 
the facilitation of payments can be neither a 
substitute for the attainment of real balance in- 
ternally nor a provider of funds for long-term 
investments. 


A difference in emphasis is noticeable in cur- 
rent opinions on the establishment of the Payments 
Union. Some regard it as a convenient technical 
device which will help to restore the health of 
European currencies and thus hasten the advent 
of full convertibility (and, once convertibility has 
been attained, interchangeability of European 
currencies will automatically ensue — which will 
be the best solution of the problem of making ef- 
fective payments in and outside Europe). Others 
pay more attention to the Union as an important 
advance in the movement towards integration of 
the European economy. There is, however, gen- 
eral agreement that Europe must not be made 
into a “closed area’, since extra-Furopean trade 
(on which the supply of foodstuffs and raw 
materials depends) is in many respects even more 
important for Europe than European trade. But, 
for that very reason, convertibility is a requisite 
for the European economy. It was surely a mis- 
take for the Greek city states to fight each other 
in the Peloponnesian and other wars, but Greece 
could never have been a prosperous country if 
thrown upon its own internal resources; it needed 
a vast trading area, which became coextensive with 
the Mediterranean. Today western Europe stands 
to the world at large in very much the same relation 
as the Greek cities to the Mediterranean basin. It is 
interesting to note that one of the foremost his- 
torians of our time, Arnold J. Toynbee, in his 
“Civilization on Trial’? (published 1948), lays 
great stress on Europe’s need of overseas eco- 
nomic relations. He finds that ‘‘a European union, 
even if it embraced the whole of Europe, would 
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be almost as inadequate an economic unit as a 
national state on the scale of France or a city- 
state on the scale of mediaeval Venice”. This does 
not mean, of course, that western Europe should 
not establish appropriate institutions of its own 
but it does mean that these institutions must not 
be so framed as to produce exclusiveness towards 
the rest of the world — and in the monetary 
sphere the best defence against exclusiveness is 
a return to full convertibility. 

The importance of overseas trade has been 
one of the reasons why it was indispensable to 
arrive at a working agreement with Great Britain 
as regards the special position of sterling in the 
Payments Union — countries being allowed a 
certain liberty of choice between claims in sterling 
and claims on the Union. Since the autumn of 
1949 there has been an almost uninterrupted im- 
provement in the monetary reserves of most of 
the western European countries, including the 
British reserves, and it is probably fair to say 
that a more optimistic outlook is gradually re- 
placing the hesitant attitude which still pre- 
dominated in the winter of 1949—50 with regard 
to the possibilities of general convertibility. In its 
balance of payments Europe had in 1947 a current 
deficit equal to $ 7,4 milliard; in 1949 the deficit 
had been reduced to $ 2,9 milliard, and on the basis 
of the trade returns for the first five months of 
1950 it seems to be now running at an annual rate 
of less than $ 2 milliard. The deficit in relation to 
the dollar area (which includes Canada and some 
other countries, in addition to the United States) 
is probably about $500 million larger than the 
overall deficit, one reason being that some Eu- 
ropean exports are paid for only by drafts on 
capital (thus a part of the British exports are 
paid for by drawing on sterling balances). Some 
particular complications arise from this mode of 


payment, but attention is given to them: in the 
ten-point programme adopted by delegations of 
Canada, Great Britain and the United States after 
negotiations in Washington in September 1949 it 
was recognised that the whole problem of sterling 
balances was one of the subjects which “would 
require further study” and it is, in fact, being 
kept under continual review. In the “Three Banks’ 
Review” for June 1950, the Oxford economist, 
Mr Roy Harrod, has an article urging the British 
authorities to aim at a speedy return to convert- 
ibility of sterling and expressing, in particular, 
the opinion that a solution can be found to the 
question of sterling balances. Other economists lay 
greater stress on points of internal policy, but 
they too — and, among them, Oscar R. Hobson 
in the “‘News Chronicle’ — foresee the pos- 
sibility that, given a sound policy, Great Britain 
“could quite quickly get back to convertible ster- 
ling». In its latest, and twentieth, Annual Report, 
the Bank for International Settlements has ex- 
pressed the view that “convertibility must be re- 
garded not as a distant goal to be reached within 
a decade or two but as primary objective to be 
attained within the few remaining years of Mar- 
shall aid”. 

In so far as the idea of the Payments Union 
has sprung from a certain pessimism with regard 
to the chances of a fairly speedy return to con- 
vertibility, a change of attitude is required. But 
the fact that a more ambitious goal should be 
within reach does not make it less important to 
facilitate further progress towards the liberalisa- 
tion of trade within Europe by means of suitable 
monetary arrangements — the following step 
being to extend the liberalisation to extra-Eu- 
ropean countries in connection with the return 
to all-round convertibility. 
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DGG) VES OS) RLBUT LON CHANGES 
TNR EN Te CG UNSER TESS 


BY K.-G. HAGSTROEM, D. SC. 


In a number of articles in this journal we have 
followed the trend of income distribution in 
Sweden, in so far as this is reflected in the tax 
returns, and we have both established the validity 
of the simple law which takes its name from the 
economist Pareto and drawn attention to the 
tendency that has occurred towards greater equality 
of income in the community. The latter phe- 
nomenon, which is one of the consequences of the 
upheavals brought about by the second world war, 
has led to a steep rise in the figure in Pareto’s 
formula that we have called the equality index. 
There is now some possibility of supplementing 
these investigations with corresponding calcula- 
tions for the United Kingdom and the U. S. A. 

Our interest in the steady rise of the Pareto 
constant should not be taken to mean that we are 
unaware of the limitations of such a simplified 
interpretation of statistical facts. We have previ- 
ously pointed out that the equality index in 
question is only a rough measure of the occurrence 
of medium-large and very large incomes and is 


Lapis f, 
Year (when income enjoyed) 1912 1916 
Thousands income-receivers. ...-.. +. 676 goo 
Of these, the following thousands had 
incomes of at least... .. Kr. 5000 34,7 38,6 
190000 13,6 25,5 
20000 5,0 10,7 


40 000 1,9 4,6 
80000 0,7 2,0 


Probability of an income receiver having an 


income above ....-. +--+ Kr 5000 51,3 65,1 
10000 20,1 28,3 

20000 17,4 11,9 

40000 2,8 Bsr 

80000 1.0 2,2 

Equality index (Pareto constant). . 1,40 1,22 


not at all applicable to the great mass of income 
receivers. With some justification it can be re- 
garded as reflecting the possibilities existing in a 
given community of raising incomes into a special 
class, this being usually the result of energy and 
ability coupled with a certain measure of luck and 
based on a starting point of sufficient advantage. 
Naturally the phenomenon is particularly charac- 
teristic of persons who can be described as busi- 
ness-minded, but high ability in non-business 
spheres (e. g. artistic or scientific accomplishments 
recognized as being of the highest order) may also 
yield incomes that are well above the average 
during the most creative years in the lives of the 
persons concerned. In the very highest income 
ranges it is always income from capital that domi- 
nates, but even in these cases it is generally pos- 
sible to trace a connection between the better or 
worse results of the administration of the property 
and the owners’ ability and interest in matters of 
business. There are thus some grounds for ac- 
cepting the Pareto constant as a measure — albeit 


Income distribution in Sweden. 


1930 1937 1941 1943 1945 1947 1948 
2 630 2567 2 686 2955 3075 3 241 3 368 
129,0 162.0 295,0 541,7 690,0 1188,6 1 426,0 
36,1 48,0 63,0 108,2 136,0 225,0 285,0 
nib ile 15,3 16,0 2534 30,6 42,6 49,0 
3:3 5,1 3,9 5,9 6,9 8,7 9,3 
1,0 Vey | 1,0 1,4 1,6 137 ey 
Per mille 

49,0 63,1 109,8 183,3 225.4  366,7 423.4 
13,7 18,7 23,5 36,6 44,3 69,4 84,6 
4,2 6,0 6,0 8,6 10,0 Hee 14,5 
1,3 2,0 1,5 2,0 2,2 27 2,8 
0,4 0,6 0,4 0,5 0,5 055 0,5 
1,73 1,64 2,05 2505 2,20 2,38 2,45 
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Table 2. 
Income Distribution in the United Kingdom. 


Central Statistical Office: Annual Abstract of Statistics, 
1948, Table 257. 


Year (when income enjoyed) 1938 1946 
Thousands income-receivers with in- 

comes of at least... . «5 a & 250 3000 9000 

500 1000 8 2400 

I 000 330 660 

2 000 106 165 

4 000 34 46 

Equality index (Pareto constant) ... . 1,62 1,90 
Table 3. 


Income Distribution in the United States. 


Statistical Abstract of the U. S. 1942, No. 207, 208; 
1949, No. 370. 


Year (when income 
enjoyed) 1933 1936 1939 1939 1946 
Thousands income- 


receivers 3.724) 5 413@) 7 633@) 7570 52600 
Of these the following 
thousands had in- 
comes of at least 
$§ 2000 1845 3024 4223 4200 26557 
4.000 . : . 1104 6069 
8 000 : : : 300 1320 
16 000 . : : 92 440 
32 000 = : . 27,3 Day 
64 000 : : : 6,9 28,5 
128 000 : : : 1,7 6,5 
Equality index (Pareto 
GONE) 6 6 o a LAR 1,71 1,85 1,86 2,02 


(a) Including Estate and Trust Incomes. 
only Individual Incomes. 


For other years 


a crude and imperfect one — of the community’s 
ability to reward ability and merit in commerce 
and industry. 

On the other hand the weaknesses of this meas- 
uring-rod should by no means be overlooked. As 
what is involved is merely an approximate sta- 
tistical conformity to the requirements of the law, 
and as this moreover, is, as we have shown, now 
in constant movement, its determination will be 
uncertain and may lead to different results ac- 
cording to the method employed for its calculation. 
It suffers from the same defects as all averages — 
a fact that is insufficiently appreciated by most 
readers of statistical publications but cannot escape 
the attention of experts. Above all, too, it cannot 
be denied that the original materials of the income 


statistics, the individual returns of income, are 
in some respects very unreliable. Attention has 
been drawn to the great difference between the 
rigorously controlled tax declarations of salary 
earners and the less strictly defined income calcu- 
lations of private entrepreneurs. The unreliability 
of income statistics is not only great and of un- 
known degree but is also progressive in character, 
since the ever-increasing pressure of taxation 
tends to prevent more and more of the less easily 
controllable items of income from reaching the 
declarations. One detail that has perhaps not hith- 
erto received sufficient attention is that during 
the last few years a new practice has been adopted 
in the declarations in respect of the pension con- 
tributions of salary earners. Formerly the prin- 
ciple was that the gross salary was to be given as 
the income, but deductions were subsequently 
made for pension contributions paid through the 
agency of the employer. Now as a rule only the 
net salary is given as the income. This must be of 
considerable significance, as superannuation has 
become increasingly common in large groups of 
salary and wage earners. Persons in business on 
their own account have the right to deduct pre- 
miums for pension insurance, but this must be 
done in the income-tax return. On the other hand, 
in the case of the large (and growing) category 
of public officials no pension contributions appear 
in the details of salary. The simplification in 
question has many advantages, but has obvious 
drawbacks from the statistical point of view. 
Fortunately, however, the Pareto constant is of 
such a nature that it tends to reduce the difficulties 
arising from changes in practice such as those 
just described, for — in the form in which it has 
been applied in our calculations — it is entirely 
independent of a percentage change of equal pro- 
portions in all incomes. Only in so far as dif- 
ferent percentage deductions prevail for large and 
for small incomes (as in the case of progres- 
sive taxation) can the change result in a variation 
of the equality index. If, for example, all incomes 
in the community are raised by, say, 30 per cent. 
owing to a so-called index clause or a change in 
the value of money, the equality index would 
remain exactly the same as before. Further dis- 
cussion of these facts serves to show that in spite 
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Income Distribution in Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United States for 100 000 


" i o ‘ i 
persons with incomes over Kr. 5.000, X 250 and $ 2000, respectively, per annum. Number of income 
: receivers with an 
(Double logarithmic scale.) income of at least 
100000 
& 
10000 


1000 


Eas 


100 


10 


ageagaetateatstaaa 
ennai 
enacts 


Kr. 5000 20 000 80 000 320 000 
cs 250 1000 4000 16000 
$ 2000 8000 32 000 128 000 


Incomes in kronor, sterling and dollars. 


Note. A perpendicular line, e. g., from the point 20 000 on the base line intersects the curves at points which show the 
number making returns of at least 20000 kronor income. The number is read on the scale to the right. : 

The amount of income in kronor on the scale (5 000, 20000 etc.) does not tally with the corresponding amount in pounds 
(250, 1000 etc.) or dollars (2000, 8000 etc.). This is due to the nature of the statistical material but does dn fe 
the general appearance of the diagram. In other words: if the rate of exchange alters so shat)the vena amounts in, for 
example, kronor and pounds agree, the equality index in each of the countries concerned remains unchanged. 
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of everything the Pareto constant can be regarded 
as a fairly good measure of the distribution of the 
larger incomes (the »asymptotic» behaviour of 
income distribution, as it is usually called). 

In calculating the constant, however, it is pos- 
sible to get slightly varying values by different 
“weightings” of the different income intervals. 
Undoubtedly it is only the first two figures in the 
index number, i. e. the whole number and the first 
figure after the decimal point, that are to be re- 
garded as having real objective significance. But 
when it is a case of comparing two years, or two 
countries during the same year, the second place 
of decimals may also become significant, provided 
that exactly the same method of calculation is used 
in both cases. In this article we have therefore 
slightly “revised” the earlier calculations and have 
as far as possible applied the same method of 
calculation in all cases. The results as concerns 
Sweden may be found in Table 1, while Tables 
2 and 3 give the results for the United Kingdom 
and the Ul. AC 

Re-examination of the figures in Table 1 shows 
that it was no exaggeration to speak of a social 
revolution occurring during the two world wars. 
In this connection it is necessary to make a clear 
distinction between the inflation as such and the 
secondary phenomenon that we have in view, 
namely the levelling that has taken place in in- 
dividual incomes. The first phenomenon, the in- 
flation, is illustrated by the fact that in 1948 no 
less than 42,34 per cent. of all persons in Sweden 
making returns of income had passed the 5 000- 
kronor mark, while in 1912 only 5,13 per cent. 
had incomes of more than 5 000 (pre-war) kro- 
nor. But as pointed out above the equality index 
would have been quite unchanged if all incomes 
had increased to the same extent. This, as we 
know, was not the case. The distribution curve for 
the higher incomes is falling ever more steeply, 
and it is this that is given by the equality index. 

A comparison between the income distributions 
of the two Anglo-Saxon world powers yields a 
number of interesting points. The trend in Britain 
has been somewhat parallel to our own; but in 
1946 the equality index had still not reached our 
dizzy height of 2,3 but had stopped at 1,9 — so 
far as one can venture to judge from the sum- 


mary statistics, which are probably based on a 
sample investigation. The United States appeared 
in our statistics for earlier years as just such a 
democratic country as our emigrants dreamed of, 
and many actually found, a country where the 
difference between rich and poor was smaller than 
in many parts of Europe. About 1930, before the 
recent world war, the equality index in Sweden 
and that in the U. S. A. were remarkably similar. 
But up to the war the figure was rising in the 
U. S. A., while in Sweden equality — measured 
statistically —- remained roughly unchanged. In 
the States, at least up to the present, the postwar 
years have brought no such landslide as has oc- 
curred here, although in 1946 the levelling reached 
the figure of 2,0, which is the point we passed in 
1941. 

How the new turn in the distribution of incomes 
will work out depends on the extent to which pro- 
duction and labour patterns return to earlier con- 
ditions. For long experience shows that differ- 
ences in income distribution, in the type of eco- 
nomic life that has characterized the modern in- 
dustrialized community, go broadly speaking by 
rule. The cutting down of earning possibilities 
can hardly be maintained once freedom in inter- 
national trade and freedom in making agreements 
on the labour market have returned. Nor, when 
this has happened and people have become ac- 
customed to the new high level of taxation, is an 
abnormal withholding of items of income to the 
extent that this may have caused the development, 
likely to continue. It therefore seems to us prob- 
able that the return to more normal conditions 
will be accompanied by a certain tendency for the 
Pareto constant to go back to a more “normal” 
value, although the landslide will leave its mark 
owing to changes in internal structure. It must 
be conceded, nevertheless, that the latest available 
Statistics for our own country give no great 
grounds for such expectations. 

In this article we have not dealt with the 
question of the effect of taxation on the income 
ultimately retained at different income levels, In- 
ternational comparisons may also be attempted in 
this field. They present great difficulties, however, 


and we must leave their treatment for a future 
occasion. 
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LONE ENN AE 
CONDITIONS IN THE COMMERCIAL BANKS 


A SURVEY OF THE ACTIVITIES OF THE NEGOTIATIONS BOARD OF 
SWEDISH BANKS AND OF THE SWEDISH BANK EMPLOYEES UNION 


BY STIG HJALMARSON LINDHOLM 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, THE NEGOTIATIONS BOARD OF SWEDISH BANKS 


Throughout Swedish industry and trade, collec- 
tive agreements govern the employment and wage 
conditions of Swedish manual labour in practi- 
cally all cases. In spite of the recognized short- 
comings of collective bargaining, its adaptibility 
and simplicity for management and labour alike 
became so obvious that this system has been gen- 
erally accepted. Lengthy discussions of the individ- 
ual terms of employment are avoided when labour 
is hired. As a rule, the applicant knows in advance 
the provisions of the collective agreement, partic- 
ularly of the nationwide agreements covering a 
specific industry. The terms of collective agree- 
ments are comparatively easy to understand, at 
least in so far as basic provisions are concerned. 

While the system of collective bargaining has 
been completely accepted for industrial workers, 
conditions are entirely different for Swedish sa- 
laried employees. In a number of cases, it is true, 
general provisions governing holidays, paid sick 
leave, pensions and notice of termination are laid 
down in collective agreements. But collective 
agreements extending also to the salaries of the 
employees are more exceptional. At present, col- 
lective salary stipulations would appear to exist 
only for the employees of commercial banks, sa- 
vings banks, insurance companies, shipping and 
civil aviation, and for part of the commercial 
employees and for certain foremen. The salaries of 
industrial employees are not regulated collectively. 

One of the factors limiting the collective regula- 
tion of white-collar salaries may be the desire of 
both management and the employees to leave free 
the setting of individual salary rates and to make 
it more possible for personal ability to be recog- 
nized and rewarded. Another factor bearing on the 
slower development of collective bargaining for 


salaried employees is the fact that they were gen- 
erally organized later than manual labour. In any 
event, the white-collar organizations were rela- 
tively late in taking a more concrete interest in the 
employment and salary conditions of their mem- 
bers. 


An essential condition for the conclusion of col- 
lective agreements is the existence of labour orga- 
nization. Under the Swedish Collective Agree- 
ments Act of 1929 one party to an agreement 
must be an organization of the workers involved, 
while the employers may conclude a collective 
agreement either individually or through an as- 
sociation of employers. 

It was at a very early date, in 1887, that the 
Swedish bank employees formed their organiza- 
tion, the Swedish Bank Employees Union (Svens- 
ka Bankmannaforbundet or “SBmf”). Originally, 
this was a purely cultural organization and may 
best be described as an association holding in- 
formal meetings of bank people of all ranks. In 
fact, conditions seem to have been idyllic until 
the outbreak of the first world war, at least if 
they are truly reflected in the following 1914 
advertisement in one of Sweden’s largest news- 
papers: ““Where could an organist’s service be 
combined with employment as a bank manager or 
chief accountant? I am both interested and com- 
petent.” 

It was not until 1919 that the SBmf extended 
its activities to the labour market. In view of the 
economic dislocations and increased prices in the 
postwar period, the union wished to assist its mem- 
bers and to unite them in demanding increased 
cost-of-living supplements. The banks had cer- 
tainly granted such supplements, beginning in 
1915, and had been increasing them every year 
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with the result that in some cases the sup- 
plements were higher than the basic salaries. 
But the cost of living had soared even higher, 
increasing by approximately 168 per cent. from 
1914 to 1919. (As a comparison, the present coer 
of living in Sweden has risen by 53 per cent. since 
1939. 

ee demand advanced by the SBmf was 
the establishment by law of the right of negotia- 
tion for all labour organizations. It was not until 
1936 that this issue was settled with the adoption 
of the Collective Bargaining Act. This Act, which 
is still in force, provides that individual employers 
or employers’ associations and, on the other hand, 
labour organizations have the right of negotiation, 
i. e. the right to demand negotiations concerning 
the conditions of employment of union members 
in their relation to their employer. If one party 
demands negotiations, the other party is obliged to 
meet this demand. 

In the years between 1919 and January I, 1937, 
the effective date of the Collective Bargaining Act, 
the activities of the SBmf were chiefly concerned 
with inner consolidation and some minor negotia- 
tions with various banks. These negotiations gen- 
erally related to salary questions. Since the cases 
were brought up individually by the SBmf, all 
questions turned on individual salary rates. In 
those days the various banks did not collaborate in 
this matter, and they even surrounded questions 
relating to bank salaries with a certain amount of 
secrecy. The investigation of employment condi- 
tions of bank employees undertaken by the Swe- 
dish Banks Association in 1929 was a departure 
from that rule and caused the SBmf in that year 
to formulate their first demand for minimum 
salary rates. These rates formed the natural basis 
for subsequent salary discussions between the 
SBmf and the individual banks and may in fact 
be considered the first step toward the collective 
regulation of salaries. 

With the SBmf becoming increasingly active in 
the matter of salaries, the commercial banks felt 
the need for collaboration. Since the SBmf was 
likely to intensify its activities with the application 
of the Collective Bargaining Act, the commercial 
banks at the end of 1936 formed the Negotiations 
Board of Swedish Banks (Bankernas Férhand- 
lingsorganisation or “BFO”). In practice, this 


was no major departure from earlier conditions. 
It was new, however, that the BFO now partici- 
pated in the discussions between the SBmf and the 
individual banks, and that it was given a fair 
chance to coordinate them. In 1939, only a few 
years later, negotiations began with a view to ar- 
riving at a collective agreement. These negotia- 
tions were apparently free from pressure, since 
they were terminated as late as 1942 without an 
agreement having been reached. There was, it is 
true, a mediation proposal, but only the commercial 
banks accepted it while the SBmf declined. How- 
ever, it was anticipated even then that the question 
of a collective agreement would soon become top- 
ical again. 

Certain preliminary discussions were resumed 
as early as 1945, and fresh negotiations began in 
1946. The resulting agreements brought a settle- 
ment for employees, caretakers, and telephone op- 
erators, but salary provisions merely related to 
employees who had not been promoted. In 1948, 
special agreements were concluded concerning the 
salaries of promoted employees and caretakers. In 
addition, collective agreements were concluded for 
office messengers in certain towns. The negotia- 
tions conducted in 1946 and 1948 both reached a 
critical stage, and on both occasions the SBmf gave 
strike notices. 

It is not intended here to give a detailed account 
of these agreements. However, an attempt will be 
made to highlight certain basic questions with a 
view to making possible a comparison with similar 
agreements in other countries. 

All agreements exclusively cover the personnel 
affiliated with the SBmf and employed by banks 
belonging to the BFO.* The commercial banks are 
therefore theoretically free to establish any other 
terms of employment for employees outside the 
SBmf. For obvious reasons, however, the same 
provisions are applied to all employees irrespective 
of their affiliation with the SBmf. 

A classification of the personnel by individual 
jobs has been made only to the extent indicated in 
the headings of the agreement. Caretakers and tele- 
phone operators have thus been removed from 
the non-promoted personnel and are covered by 

1 At present, 5 commercial banks employing some 650 


people have remained outside the BFO. The 16 banks af- 


filiated with the BFO employ approximately 8,500 persons, 
almost 90 per cent. of whom are members of the SBmf. 
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separate agreements, while the remaining non- 
promoted personnel is covered by the agreement 
for employees. This latter group has been subdivid- 
ed in so far as personnel not employed in real bank 
jobs and certain other groups have been removed 
from the jurisdiction of the agreement and are 
consequently under no collective agreement. How- 
ever, the dividing line is not so clear as to exclude 
all doubts as to whether or not the agreement ap- 
plies to certain cases. The non-promoted personnel 
covered by the agreement for employees has been 
subdivided into temporary and permanent em- 
ployees. Permanent employment requires three 
years’ service as a temporary employee. (In cer- 
tain cases, depending on the employee’s earlier 
training, two years are sufficient.) Telephone 
operators and caretakers are covered by similar 
provisions regulating temporary employment be- 
fore reaching permanent status. The promoted em- 
ployees fall into two main categories — super- 
visory employees and other promoted staff. Super- 
visory employees — directors, ranking solicitors, 
assistant directors, heads of certain sections, ete. 
— are to receive salaries individually fixed by the 
bank. The other promoted employees — certain 
office, section and unit heads, chief accountants, 
field auditors and senior cashiers —- receive their 
salaries according to established rates which are 
10 to 30 per cent. higher than those of non- 
promoted employees. This staff classification has 
been based on the structure of the banks. No job 
evaluations were made, nor does the SBmf seem 
to be interested in proposing them. Owing to the 
changing character of bank work, such ratings 
would probably be extremely difficult to perform. 
For the promoted personnel, however, certain 
factors pertaining to job evaluations were taken 
into consideration, such as special responsibilities 
and public contacts. Office heads, section chiefs 
and chief accountants were consequently classified 
according to the size of their respective offices 
and sections which, in turn, serves to indicate the 
character of their work. 

Salaries were settled by fixing minimum rates. 
Generally, there are two sets of rates for non- 
promoted employees — one for men, and one for 
women. These rates apply as soon as permanent 
employment is obtained. From then on, the mini- 
mum salary rates are increased practically each 
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year until and including the year in which 28 years 
of service are completed in permanent employ- 
ment. For the remaining years of service, the last 
minimum salary is paid. The differential between 
the salary rates for the first and the 28th year of 
service is, for instance, 130 per cent. for men. 
These salary rates for non-promoted employees 
basically apply also to the promoted staff whose 
salaries are computed in per cent. of the salaries 
paid to the non-promoted personnel. Salaries ex- 
ceeding the minimum rates may be paid in recog- 
nition of individual ability, responsibility and 
other merits. This provision clearly expresses the 
idea that the advantages of individually determined 
salaries cannot possibly be ignored. 

The agreements stipulate a 40-hour week (6 
days) and provide specially for overtime pay. Paid 
vacations are minimum 12 and maximum 27 work- 
days per year, according to age. Permanent em- 
ployees receive sickness compensation for a total 
of six months within a period of twelve months, 
full salaries being paid for the first half of this 
period, and 65 per cent. of their salaries during 
the latter half. Women absent for pregnancy and 
childbirth receive half their salaries for a period 
of six months. The pension age is generally 65 
years for men and 60 for women. The goal in set- 
ting a general standard for old age pensions is 60 
per cent. of the final salary. Family pensions are 
received by the widow of a permanent employee 
and minor children surviving him. Permanent em- 
ployees who are on sick leave for a period ex- 
ceeding six consecutive months receive invalidity 
pensions in the amount of 60 per cent. of their 
salary. With the exception of the contract for 
office messengers, these provisions are generally 
similar in all agreements. Temporary employees 
and comparable categories have no pension bene- 
fits and receive less payment during sick leave. 

In common with industrial labour, all employees 
receive the current cost of living supplement of 
25,7 per cent. of their salaries. 

The above summary is in no way exhaustive 
and merely serves as a thumbnail sketch of the 
present position of the commercial banks in the 
field of collective bargaining. No mention has 

1 In addition, there are transitional rates — one series for 
men, and one for women. They are, however, intended to 


disappear and some of them have in fact been abolished 
already. 
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therefore been made of a number of important 
provisions governing certain individual relations 
between the bank and the employee — inciuding 
the actual amount of the salaries. Also, the provi- 
sions governing labour disputes have not been 
surveyed here. In spite of their great importance, 
they are of interest only to the specialist when 
compared with the Swedish legislation in this 
field. 

It is appropriate to ask what experiences have 
been gained in the years in which collective con- 
tracts have been in force. One obvious advantage, 
intimately connected with this form of contract, 
is the fact that uniform provisions exist for all 
banks that sign the agreements. This is in itself 
no revolutionary change; for, in the years im- 
mediately preceding the conclusion of the first 
collective agreements the banks largely applied 
similar or identical terms of employment. For the 
employees, the significance of the new system 
chiefly consists in the fact that their rights and 
obligations are expressly laid down in the form 
of a contract. On the other hand, by guaranteeing 
minimum salaries based on years of service (or, 
for caretakers, determined by age), collective 
agreements involve some danger that the em- 
ployees might slacken in their work and interest. 
It is extremely difficult to say whether this has 
been the case; but it would be highly regrettable if 
future developments were to lead in that direction. 

As for the remaining collective bargaining ac- 
tivities of the BFO and the SBmf, an agreement 
on labour-management committees signed in 1949 
deserves to be mentioned. The enterprise councils 
formed under this agreement within the individual 
banks are organs for information and mutual 
consultation. It is their task to maintain continuous 
team work between the executive officers and the 
employees in an effort to improve efficiency and 
increase output. In addition, it is incumbent upon 
the councils to enable the employees to acquire in- 
sight into the technical and economic conditions 
of the operations and their results. Moreover, they 
are to work for security in employment and for 
safety, good health and contentment at the work- 
places; for the promotion of the occupational 
training carried on in the banks; and for satis- 
factory working conditions in general. This agree- 
ment follows the pattern set by similar agreements 


previously concluded between the Swedish Em- 
ployers Confederation and, for labour, the Con- 
federation of Swedish Trade Unions and the 
Central Organization of Salaried Employees. 

It was not until October 1, 1949, that this agree- 
ment went into operation. But even prior to its 
conclusion several banks had agreed with their 
employees to form enterprise councils of this kind. 
Although they are therefore no novelty in a num- 
ber of cases, enterprise councils now exist in all 
major and medium-size banks. The resulting con- 
tact between bank management and employees is 
valuable in many respects, facilitating as it does 
discussions on various subjects in a spirit of 
mutual confidence. 

A sphere of common interest for both the BFO 
and the SBmf, entirely outside their collective 
bargaining activities, is occupational training for 
bank employees. For the handling of these 
questions, the two organizations maintain a joint 
organ, the Studies Council of the Commercial 
Banks. Obviously, the most essential training 
is acquired on the job. The Council concentrated 
from the outset on courses dealing with certain 
phases of bank work. Since 1948, mainly on the 
initiative of the BFO, an additional course is 
conducted on banking techniques in the form of a 
correspondence course. This course, which has 
been widely welcomed, includes final examinations 
on the strength of which certificates are awarded. 
It is no overstatement to say that the Studies 
Council bears eloquent testimony to the common 
desire of the BFO and the SBmf to create and 
maintain a competent and responsible corps of 
bank employees. 

What, then, are the relations between the two 
organizations in day-to-day work? Since they 
represent two sides, there should be plenty of 
opportunities for serious controversies. It would 
be a distortion of facts to claim that there is no 
antagonism. That it exists is, however, no evil in 
itself. Harm will be done only when reasons of 
prestige are considered more important than seri- 
ous attempts at reaching an agreement after a 
fair appraisal of the opponent’s views. Fortu- 
nately, no such negative attitude has hitherto im- 
paired the relations between the two organizations, 
and it is to be hoped that this will continue to be 
true in the future. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MEN AND WOMEN 


“Equal pay for equal work” has been the tradi- 
tional slogan uniting female wage earners in their 
demand for wage equality with men. In many 
cases, the principle of equal wages was so obvious 
as to be practically undebatable; in others, there 
were doubts as to whether the work performed 
by the two sexes had the same value. Generally, 
there can be no doubt that the social functions of 
men and women are so different that wage equal- 
ity can but apply to a very limited field. 


A study of statistics relating to Swedish oc- 
cupational distribution shows that little is known 
about labour conditions in Sweden’s oldest, largest 
and most important industry — an industry con- 
sisting of kitchens, households and homes, with a 
labour force of housewives, numerous female 
family members, and hired domestic help. If gain- 
fully employed women are to include not only 
wage earners but also married women with no out- 
side occupation, 1. e. housewives, plus family mem- 
bers assisting in home and other work, it will be 
found that in 1945, the year of the last census, 
approximately 72 per cent. of all gainfully em- 
ployed women could be regarded as engaged main- 
ly in home and household work. However, this 
figure is uncertain for several reasons. On the 
one hand, many housewives in rural households 
often take part in agricultural work; and, on the 
other hand, it is equally obvious that many married 
women gainfully employed outside their homes 
actually do a substantial amount of household 
work in spite of the fact that they are no house- 
wives in the statistical sense. The importance of 
these two factors has increased as a consequence 
of the flight of unmarried women from both agri- 
cultural and domestic work. As a rough estimate, 
the number of women engaged in household work 
amounts to almost three quarters of all working 
women. 

The importance of households and homes as 
employers is not, however, adequately expressed 


in these terms alone. Households are indeed the 
great consumer that determines to a considerable 
extent not only the trends of agricultural and in- 
dustrial home production but also the size of im- 
ports and, implicitly, of exports. A mere glance 
at a few blocks of a town street will show an al- 
most overwhelming number of shops designed 
chiefly to serve women in their capacity as buyers 
both for their households and for themselves. 


The fact that production has been increasingly 
anxious to meet the various demands of the house- 
wife has basically changed the character of do- 
mestic work in a matter of a few decades. Anatole 
France, in his ‘Histoire contemporaine”, that 
great social satire of the turn of the century, has 
M. Bergeret, his alter ego, say the following in a 
moment of low spirits: — 

“Tt will be noticed that in all times the most 
tedious and repulsive household work was as- 
signed, by the unanimous vote of all peoples, to 
the women.” 


In a brighter mood, M. Bergeret might have 
eulogized the readiness with which the male sex 
has shouldered the physically most strenuous tasks. 
But whereas the industrial revolution turned work- 
men into machine tenders, many of them control- 
ling more power than was commanded by the 
builders of the pyramids, the mechanization and 
collectivisation of domestic work was long delayed, 
no small reason for this probably being the con- 
servative spirit of the housewives themselves. The 
introduction of household machinery, kitchen 
electrification, central heating, and of more and 
more highly processed foodstuffs, probably con- 
stitutes the most important attempt at reducing 
the workload of women in our days. 

The minority of women who are gainfully em- 
ployed outside their homes has largely sought 
occupations particularly suited for them. As will 
be seen in the attached table, there is a large 
number of specifically male occupations where over 


Number of Gainfully Employed Men and 
Women, 1945 


Men Women Men Women 
(in thousands) (in per cent.) 


FLOMSEWIVES «bs ssl) Gn = 1930.40 58.4 
Family members with house- ? 

lwollal View 4 6 of oO DS = Tiel 8,1 
Domestic employment. . - = 12350 5.4 

Domestic work, total = 1 643,7 — 71,9 
Other occupations 

Predominantly male occu- 

PANO 5 o 5 0 o 6 6 1 817,6 177,5 76,5 7,8 
Predominantly female oc- 

CUPEMIOBS “oo oo 6 6 OAR TE IO;2 3,9 9,6 
“Assisting” family members 136,38 12,4 5,8 0,5 
Miscell. occupations. . .  328,3 233,2 13,8 10,2 
Other occupations, total. 2 376,8 641,3 100,0 28,1 


All occupations, total . . 2376,8 2285,0 100,0 100,0 


1 As specified in the article. 


ten times more men than women are employed. 
These occupations are agriculture, including 
forestry and fishing; the manufacturing industry, 
excepting the textile industry; land, water and 
air transport; national defence, and certain sectors 
of civil service. 76 per cent. of all gainfully em- 
ployed men, as against a mere 8 per cent. of the 
total number of gainfully employed women, are 
engaged in these occupations. There are, on the 
other hand, certain female occupations in which 
more than twice aS many women as men are 
employed. Occupations of this kind include social 
and medical services, hotels and restaurants, and 
the textile industry. 

Our table does not, however, do full justice to 
the large difference prevailing between male and 
female occupations. If the statistical source mate- 
rial had given a more detailed occupational clas- 
sification, it would have been possible, for in- 
stance, to separate from the general heading 
‘Foodstuff Industry’ the tobacco factories em- 
ploying over 80 per cent. woman labour. Other 
predominantly female occupations covered by the 
table headings relating to male occupations are the 
confectionery, canning and perfume industries, 
and the clerical staff of numerous institutions. A 
close study of practically all major occupational 
categories will soon disclose a number of specifi- 
cally female occupations, 
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Men’s and women’s occupational choice suggests 
that the physically more strenuous tasks and the 
more speculative and outward activities are largely 
taken on by men, while women are frequently en- 
gaged in quasi-domestic occupations or in routine 
work involving less physical strain. Nevertheless, 
statistics show that sick leave among woman em- 
ployees is considerably — often even 100 per cent. 
— higher than among men. According to a recent 
investigation, sick leave in 1948 amounted to 10,9 
days per man for male post office clerks, as com- 
pared with 28,0 days for female clerks, and 37,4 
days for female telegraph office employees. Sta- 
tistics for the state railways show that in 1947 the 
number of days of sick leave averaged 44,2 and 
46,8 for permanent female staff under and above 
the age of 40, respectively, as against 16,3 and 22,0 
days for men in the same age brackets. For women 
in this service there were an additional 24,9 days 
of holiday leave and 13,2 days of leave other than 
for sickness or vacation, the latter figure com- 
paring with 1,6 days for men. The sum total for 
the age brackets under and above 40 is 82,3 and 
84,9 days, respectively, not counting as sick leave 
the customary four-month maternity leave. Ab- 
sence from work among permanent female post 
office staff averaged 93,1 days in 1948, 40,7 days 
thereof because of sickness (21,6 days for men), 
0,9 days because of accidents, 24,8 days as holi- 
days, and 26,7 (men 4,2) days for other reasons. 
Also in other occupations, full-day absenteeism is 
considerably higher for women than for men. This 
is due to several reasons such as women’s greater 
susceptibility to nervous and other diseases, and 
the necessity for mothers and housewives to take 
a day off to attend to domestic duties. 


For salaried employees, the general application 
of the principle of equal pay for equal work is 
hampered by a characteristic feature of this labour 
category: It has been a tradition among women to 
leave their employment when getting married in 
order to look after their homes. This is true even 
today, with the heavy taxation of married couples 
as an additional incentive. This long-established 
tradition has in turn resulted in the fact that male 
employees must be paid sufficient salaries to en- 
able them to maintain their families. Male salaries 
must therefore provide for increases for potential 
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breadwinners, and family pensions are guaranteed 
by the employer in the event of death. Obviously, 
the principle of wage equality cannot possibly 
imply that men and women are both to be con- 
sidered breadwinners, and that the same salaries 
should be paid under this standard to both at a 
more advanced age. Nor is this the case in the 
working class where wages are determined by 
labour market trends, older workers hardly receiv- 
ing any better pay than younger workers with no 
family duties. 

Moreover, the introduction of equal wages for 
male and female salaried employees is rendered 
difficult by the fact that there are no general 
salary rates for a great number of employees. 
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Existing rates mainly refer to the civil service and 
to commercial banks, saving banks, and insurance 
companies. 

A praiseworthy initiative was taken in January 
1947 with the appointment of the so-called Equal 
Wages Committee to investigate the application of 
the principle of equal wages in State administra- 
tion. The Committee is to concentrate chiefly on 
clarifying the meaning of and the questions arising 
from this principle. Since even a superficial exam- 
ination shows that a clarification of this kind is 
equally difficult as it is necessary, the Committee’s 
basic report to appear this year is generally await- 


ed with great interest. 
(sap gle 


Peon NAD PRE-WAR PORETGN FRADE 


The long period of war and postwar years 
brought with it an import surplus in Sweden’s 
foreign trade of nearly 6000 million kronor. 
The first year of the postwar era, 1945, contrasted 
with this development by an export drive pre- 
pared during the last phase of the war; but this 
drive soon proved to bring no more than a tempo- 
rary halt. Last year, however, a more permanent ex- 
port surplus seems to have been achieved in Swe- 
den’s foreign trade. Thus, Sweden’s barter balance 
regained its traditional prewar features — a minor 
excess of imports over exports which is more than 


I. Composition of Imports. 


1936—38 1949 * 
mill. kr. % mill. kr. % 
Consumers goods . 414 21 565 16 
thereof foodstuffs... . 177 9 323 9 
Raw materials . LOIO 52 1 891 54 
thereof for consumption . 537 28 967 28 
IMachiness.ete; 4 2 64 «© = 171 9 385 II 
a ree 294 15 597 17 
Otheritems «9.2. « « 53 3 61 2 
Total 1 942 100 3 499 100 


* From January to October. 


outweighed by a surplus from invisible items. Al- 
though government regulations may have played 
a considerable part in last year’s restoration of the 
foreign trade balance, it is safe to say that, gen- 
erally speaking, Sweden’s foreign trade has now 
more or less returned to “normal”, at least with 
regard to the list of goods in current demand. 
With the exception of some minor items, imports 
are relatively satisfactory from the point of view 
of supply, and exports meet with no major mar- 
ket difficulties. 

As 1949 seems to have been the first “normal” 
year since prewar, it is interesting to examine to 
what extent the structure of Sweden’s foreign 
trade has changed during the past decade, and 
whether the characteristic trends of the inter- 
war years prevailed also in the 1940's. 

During the inter-war years, particularly in the 
thirties, imports underwent very characteristic 
changes. Following increased self-sufficiency, the 
imports of raw materials — particularly for the 
production of capital goods — and of fuels showed 
a relatively larger increase than the imports of 
finished consumers goods. Exports were charac- 
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terized chiefly by an increase in the percentage 
of finished industrial products, as against a prac- 
tically stable share of raw materials and a sharp 
fall in agricultural products. The inter-war years 
denoted exports of increasingly processed goods, 
often entirely “new” ones, while “older” pro- 
ducts had less favourable prospects. 

A comparison of the items of Swedish for- 
eign trade in the immediate prewar years with 
those in 1949 (see the tables below) suggests 
that the trends of the inter-war years continued, 
on the whole, during the 1940’s. Imports were 
marked chiefly by the heavy proportional decline 
of consumers goods whose share in total imports 
had fallen from 21 per cent. in 1936—38 to 16 
per cent. in 1949. In 1930, they had as large a 
share as 27 per cent. As shown in the first table, 
the percentage of foodstuff imports remained al- 
most stable, the decrease affecting exclusively 
other consumers goods. The percentage of raw 
materials for the production of capital goods has 
steadily increased, while the share of those in- 
tended for consumption has remained stable. 
Similarly, the percentage of fuels has substantially 
exceeded the prewar level, and the same applies 
to machines and similar equipment. 

Exports show a continued proportional in- 
crease in finished goods (table II). Engineering 
industry products have increased considerably. 
The proportion of the group covering machines 
etc. rose from 10 to 15 per cent., and for means 
of transportation there was an advance from 4 to 
8 per cent. due to considerably larger exports of 
ships. The predominant position held in Swedish 
exports by the products of the forest industry 
was further consolidated with the result that tim- 
ber, pulp and paper now total 45 per cent. of all 
Swedish exports, as against 40 per cent. before 
the war. This increase is due exclusively to paper 
and pasteboard, the export share of which rose 
from 8 to 13 per cent., while total exports of tim- 
ber and paper pulp generally maintained their 


previous level. Also for other components of this 
large group there is a change towards more 
highly processed goods, to mention only pre- 
fabricated houses. Base metals, mainly iron and 
steel products, show a marked decline from 17 
to 13 per cent. The same applies to iron ore; but 
it should be remembered that its export percentage 
was exceptionally high during the armament boom 
in the last prewar years. In terms of weight, 
current Swedish exports of iron and steel pro- 
ducts have not even approached the prewar level, 
while the 1949 volume of iron ore exports roughly 
corresponded to that of 1938. 

This comparison between Sweden’s foreign 
trade at present and before the last war hardly 
permits of any far-reaching conclusions. For one 
thing, the flow of goods to and from Sweden was 
affected, even last year, by a number of restric- 
tions. And secondly, the figures expressing the 
value of the total turnover largely depend on price 
fluctuations which may vary considerably for the 
different types of goods. Nevertheless, it may be 
taken as a sign of regained stability that it is the 
resumption and continuation of earlier trends that 
is the main characteristic of Swedish foreign trade 
today. 


IT. Composition of Exports. 


1936—38 1949* 
mill. kr. % mill. kr. % 
Timber: alae Sees 219 12 446 13 
Polpicetus a 354 20 631 19 
Paper, pasteboard, etc.. . . 148 8 428 13 
Forest industry, total 721 40 1505 45 
[ronsore For eek We ox, 205 12 265 8 
Base metals <<, <aachge a eae 17 420 13 
Machines etc.) Caos 174 10 495 15 
Vessels & other means of 
transportation, Gakie ae 74 4 252 8 
Othesitenis Spee See 323 18 388 II 
Total 1 786 100 3325 100 


* From January to October. 
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COMPANY BALANCE SHEETS FOR 1949 


One of the numerous provisions of the Swedish 
Companies Act refers to the time of the general 
meeting which has finally to establish the annual 
balance sheet. Under this provision, the compa- 
nies are free to fix in their statutes a period of 
two consecutive months during which the meeting 
is to be held, always provided it can take place 
within six months after the end of the financial 
year. For companies whose financial year coin- 
cides with the calendar year, this period expires 
at the end of June. Annual reports are now 
available with regard to the 70 companies — most 
of them with shares quoted on the Stock Ex- 
change — which usually form the basis of surveys 
in this periodical. A summary of the balance sheet 
figures for 1948 and 1949 would therefore seem 
appropriate. 

Needless to say, a compilation of the figures of 
sO many companies offers no easy material, par- 
ticularly as each balance sheet actually requires a 
special analysis. Nevertheless, it may be worth 
while examining how the combined balance sheet 
positions have developed as a result of activities 
in 1949. 

New plant investments in 1949 exceeded depre- 
ciations. As in the previous year, the largest in- 
crease in the book values is accounted for by the 
iron and steel works and the metal and engineering 
industries. These new investments could be fi- 
nanced entirely by the increase in capital, while a 
rise in liabilities by 184 million kronor corresponds 
to a 231 million kronor increase in current assets. 
As appears from the table, combined net profits 
exceed the proposed dividends by 98 million kro- 
nor. The remaining increase in capital, 85 million 
kronor, is explained chiefly by the issue of new 


Increase (+) 
or Decrease (—) 


1948 1949 


Assets Million kronor 
Current assets* . . 3.040 Apia +231 
(inventories) . . (1009) (1 115) (+ 106) 
Bixed fassets™ oe a me 2 896 3 032 + 136 
Total Assets 5 936 6 303 + 367 
Liabilities 
Short term liabilities. . 1270 I 387 pal ty 
Long term liabilities . 1147 I 214 ae tay 
(funded for pensions) (172) (227) (+ 55) 
Capital wouthit 3.519 3 702 + 183 
Total Liabilities 5 936 6 303 307 
Net proiits enews 238 263 +) 25 
Dividends mene e: 165 165 sO 
Dividends in % of capi- 
al IS (pve eae ech Rus 4,7 455 = (oe 


* After dividends. 


shares and transfers to anti-depression investment 
funds. The book value of current assets at the 
end of 1949 exceeded total liabilities by 670 mil- 
lion kronor, i.e. an improvement by 47 million kro- 
nor as compared with the end of the previous 
year. 

Since the companies endeavour to level out their 
official annual results by reporting less favour- 
ably the good years and more optimistically the 
bad ones, few if any conclusions can be drawn 
from the reported profits. Profit figures for the 
individual trades and industries show a relatively 
slight decrease for timber and cellulose enter- 
prises, but this decrease does certainly not fully 
reflect the actual deterioration in results. Owing 
to legislation limiting dividends, the total of dis- 
tributed dividends has undergone no change. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1950 


The General Situation. The development of 
foreign trade portended both the outbreak and 
the overcoming of the crisis that has affected the 
Swedish economy during the last few years. The 
balance now attained between incomes and ex- 
penditures in foreign business is apt to be in- 
creasingly encouraging as import restrictions and 
export controls are gradually lifted along with 
the liberalization of foreign trade. This recovery 
has been achieved by Sweden’s own efforts in- 
asmuch as the country has received no Marshall 
loans or gifts but has on the contrary itself ex- 
tended considerable foreign loans. During the first 
two years of the Marshall Plan, Sweden received 
a quota of 96,4 million dollars under the ERP 
for placing drawing rights at the disposal of 
other countries. Sweden has not, however, availed 
itself to date of an offered loan of someting over 
20 million dollars. In addition, there are the large 
long-term credits given by the Swedish Govern- 
ment to foreign countries. At the end of last 
year, these loans totalled 1166 million kronor, 
consisting of 756 million to Finland, Denmark 
and Norway, 216 million to the Soviet Union, 
and the remaining 194 million to Poland, Hol- 
land, France, and Ethiopia. Indirectly, however, 


(Million kr.) 
(Thin lines denote current 12-months’ averages.) 


Mill. eee nee . 
Kr. Import. 3 Mill. 


foreign Trade. 
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the Marshall Plan has been extremely important 
for Sweden’s economic recovery: It is owing to 
the Marshall Plan that western Europe’s pro- 
duction capacity has greatly improved; that the 
trade between the Marshall countries has in- 
creased by 50 per cent.; and that Sweden has 
found stronger markets in its traditional export 
areas. 

Also, this year’s export trends have so far 
been particularly encouraging. From January to 
May, the total figure for exports was 2041 mil- 
lion kronor as compared with 1 550 million dur- 
ing the same period last year. This rise of 32 
per cent. was due almost entirely to increases in 
quantity. Timber and paper pulp, Sweden’s great 
export items, showed a quantitative export in- 
crease during January—April of 58 and 4o per 
cent., respectively. When the national budget for 
1950 was drafted at the turn of last year, the 
total volume of exports was expected to increase 
by only 6 per cent. for the whole year. There 
are, therefore, good reasons for assuming that 
exports in 1950 will substantially exceed the 
original target. 

Imports, like exports, have also increased con- 
siderably compared with last year. The value of 


Wholesale Price Index of the Board of Trade. 
(1935 = 100.) 


weeemee= General Index, 000000 «=== Export Prices. 
—— Import Prices. 
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imports during the first five months — 2 228 Industrial production has maintained its earlier 
million kronor in 1950 against 1782 million in high level. Total production is now 4—5 per cent. 
1949 — rose by about 25 per cent. This means greater than it was during the first months of 


an import surplus of 187 million kronor for that 
period, as against 232 million kronor during the 
same period last year. However, the increased 
free-listing, currently comprising goods which 
constitute roughly one-third of Sweden’s total 
imports, as well as the generous granting of im- 
port licences for the remaining categories, have 
led to extremely extensive import authorizations 
— 2300 million kronor for the first quarter of 
this year, or almost one-half of the total range 
of imports envisaged for the entire year. On 
the other hand, import licensing is likely to under- 
go a gradual decline, and full use will probably 
not be made of all the licences granted. The 
domestic market appears to be relatively satu- 
rated, and consumption is not likely to increase 
considerably this year. To all appearances, the 
existing import surplus will not undergo any 
major increase. Among the commodities, which 
have shown a strong upward curve in imports 
this year are automobiles. For the period January 
to April, imports of automobiles rose from 7,3 
million kronor (1 649 cars) in 1949 to 38,6 mil- 
lion kronor (8 117 cars) in 1950. 


Surplus of 


Imports Exports imports 


Million kronor 


Jaus—May 19039... 937 730 207 
> JP. TOAD se er 2 L200 948 252 
> FetOA Tis eT ee OOS. 951 849 
> Me 204502 pw f2 O75 I 422 656 
> SON AOA 22g) un 752 I 550 232 
> TURLONO, el ee 220 2041 187 


Position of the Riksbank. (Million kr.) 
Gold & For. Exch. 


Gold, For. Exch. 


Mill, --------- Bonds (incl & Bonds. Mill, 
Kr. Treasury Bills.) = «***++++++ Note Circulation. Kr. 


last year. There are, however, certain signs of a 
decline in the consumers goods industry. This ap- 
plies, for instance, to the shoe industry (where, 
however, climatic conditions were partly re- 
sponsible) and to certain branches of the tex- 
tile industry such as hosiery and ready-made 
clothing. The reason for this production decline 
is the present market saturation: stocks are satis- 
factory and, following an increasingly liberal im- 
port policy, foreign competition plays a greater 
part. This decline in certain consumption in- 
dustries is more than offset by an increased pro- 
duction of capital goods, particularly in the en- 
gineering industry where good export prospects 
favour production. The decrease in order stocks 
noticeable almost generally in the capital goods 
industry need not be alarming since shorter terms 
of delivery afford a stronger position in an in- 
creasingly intensified competition. 

Another factor favouring Swedish foreign trade 
was a slight increase in export prices for commod- 
ities such as timber and paper pulp, the important 
Swedish export items, and, in addition, a slight 
lessening of import prices which particularly af- 
fected coal fuels, a major Swedish import item. 
Since the beginning of this year, import prices 
have fallen by 0,3 per cent. and export prices 
have risen by 9 per cent. 

The following table shows the extent of Swe- 
den’s foreign trade with its twelve most important 
trade partners during the period January to April. 


Position of the Commercial Banks. (Milliard kr.) 


wai Cash & Treasury ——— Other loans, bills 
Bills. and shares. 
lige Bond Investm. & Total Investments. y4j}]i- 
ea Adv. on Bonds. dee 


Kr. ——— Mortgage Loans — ***rr*** ++ Deposits. Kr. 
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Foreign Trade with the Most Important Countries, 
Fanuary—April 1949 and 1950. 
(Million kronor) 


Imports Exports Trade Balance 

1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1950 
Greate britain mae 232m SSO Nels Umer 2 5m eed 3 
Western Germany . 69 170 Ge Oy a SS AS 
United States ... 137 177 ey yp to Tole) 
INGaLES, 6 4 Aloo 6 ASA C Er Oe) OS me ely 
TEINS 5 a oo BO 53. 106 59 AO ean 2 
Netherlands’ ws 09) 74 50) 50) 10) "=F 6 
Bkanmnls 6 o 5 oO 96~—s BI Ge tel), ae dS 
Denmark eae 54 50 65 SN Gale ie 25) 
Polingd) 4 go oo 4 Dali 64 EG. ip ap ey 
Brazilians mteomaens oe 5 ae 36 69 +2 + 28 
Ltally aareeeuirey “ter oer: 60 ~3=669 46 210 — tae eS 
ASHMAN, 5G oo 5 5 4 41 70 21 72 Oe — ay 


Trade with European countries shows a satis- 
factory balance, imports and exports totalling, re- 
spectively, 1 140 and 1 160 million kronor. in the 
trade with the United States, exports only covered 
about 55 per cent. of the imports, which is never- 
theless an improvement over last year when the 
corresponding figure was as low as approxi- 
mately 39 per cent. As for other countries, there 
has been a particularly marked and swift in- 
crease in the trade with western Germany which 
has now resumed its traditional rdle as Sweden’s 
second-largest trade partner. 

As was mentioned in our last quarterly re- 
view, the import plan for the current year en- 
visages an increase in imports which is partly ba- 
lanced by an anticipated increase in exports 
and partly financed with an additional 300 


During the first quarter ot this year, ster- 


Industrial Share Indices. 


Home Market Industry. 


Relsienins Other Industry. 


ling assets decreased by approximately 120 
million kronor, which decrease was offset, how- 
ever, by a corresponding increase in dollar and 
other foreign exchange holdings. Gross re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange therefore 
showed a practically unaltered total of approxi- 
mately 1300 million kronor, consisting, at the 
end of the first quarter, of 27 per cent. goid, 36 
per cent. dollars, 29 per cent. sterling, and 8 per 
cent. other currencies. 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves of the 


kiksbank 
(Million kronor) 
Dec. 31, Dec 37, March 31, 
1948 1949 1950 
Gold 23a ane Foe 2290) 362 359 
Dollars. |g 7 apices, sae es 113 385 468 
Sterkinc. 90 «cue aiie Se ee 508 385 
Other currencies. . . . . 85 61 106 
Total 702 1 316 1318 
Liabilities 07 126 134 
Nice Reserves conn) mare o 605 I 190 1 184 
The money market has been influenced in 


various directions during the last few months. 
The earlier outflow of money from the Riksbank 
caused by its buying up of foreign exchange has 
come to a standstill following an increased use of 
sterling assets, with the result that its total gold 
and foreign exchange reserves were stabilized 
at the net sum of about 1 200 million kronor. 
Also, an increased credit demand was reported 
by the commercial banks since last March when 
the liberalization of imports began to manifest 
itself in increased credits to wholesale trading, 


Bank Share Index: 
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automobile firms, etc. Building credits have also 
increased, partly on account of additional loans 
and partly because of fewer transfers of credits 
to the mortgage institutes. Moreover, an increased 
demand for long-term money has been apparent 
in some branches of the retail trade. On the other 
hand, bank deposits show a continued upward 
trend. At the end of May 1950, deposits and ad- 
vances had increased from the same month last 
year by 838 million kronor or 11 per cent. and 
471 million kronor or 6 per cent., respectively. 
There is this year a deposit surplus of 295 million 
kronor, as against a surplus in advances of 172 
million kronor at the same period of last year. 


Position of the Commercial Banks 


1949 T9750 

Assets (in mill. kr.) May Dec. Jan. March April May 
Pence thee es - 397 686 431 286 339 ©6488 
ireanury, DIS Boe. 2 8485) AG | Sor Myon esr! 502 
Swedish bonds. . . 550 795 790 889 913 905 
Advances in Sweden 7861 7975 8030 8238 8266 8332 
Assets abroad ... 218 261 257 255 260 264 
Sundry accounts . . 471 724 428 503 472 #& 529 


Total 9 982 10917 10527 10876 10 981 11 020 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 7689 8258 8182 8448 8536 8527 
Liabilities abroad. . 454 542 542 582 584 575 


Share capital and 
teserve funds . . 1031 1008 1008 ro10 IOIO IOIO 


Sundry accounts . . 808 1109 795 836 851 908 
Total 9 982 10917 10 527 10 876 10 981 I1 020 


The rate of interest for one-year bond loans 
dropped from 1,8 to 1,65 per cent. during the last 
quarter, while it remained stable for 3-month 
treasury bills and day-to-day loans at 1,o and 1,5 
per cent., respectively. Long-term  gilt-edged 
bonds maintained their earlier level of 3 per cent. 


The Foreign Exchange Market. The clear- 
ing rate of the Russian rouble was raised on 
April 12 from 97,73 to 129,50. There were no 
other alterations in foreign exchange rates during 
the quarter under review. 

Certain new provisions for the purchase of 
foreign exchange for travelling were introduced 
by the Swedish Foreign Exchange Control ef- 
fective as of June rst. Under these provisions, 
purchase applications are no longer required for 


travel to Denmark, Norway, Finland and the 
sterling area, while they are still necessary for 
other countries. These provisions are undoubtedly 
a relief for the travelling public, but they have 
in no way diminished the work of the banks; it 
is still incumbent upon them to specify the vari- 
ous currencies in the individual passports and 
to submit each month an extremely detailed and 
time-consuming account of these currency trans- 
actions, 


The Stock Market. The boom on the Stock 
Exchange caused by the extensive bonus issues 
in March was followed by a temporary slackening 
which was later sustained by a Government bill 
proposing the continued limitation of dividends. 
Generally, the Stock Exchange was firm during 
the spring. Quotations generally showed an up- 
ward movement, and in many cases prices were 
paid far and above those during the March boom. 
This generally firm tendency was accounted for 
by several factors, principally by satisfactory em- 
ployment, a very good market for the wood- 
processing industries, and generally satisfactory 
balance sheets. In addition, fears that the ex- 
pected end of the current wage freeze might en- 
tail inflationary developments later this year have 
led to a lively interest in shares of companies pos- 
sessing large real assets. The yields of industrial 
shares calculated on the basis of their current mar- 
ket prices dropped by 0,8—1,2 per cent. during the 
last twelve-month period, and for certain com- 
panies the yields went down to 3 per cent. or 


less. 


Dividends in % of Market Prices of Shares 


Mid-June Mid-June 
1949 1950 
5 wood-processing companies. .... . 4,6 av) 
2 combined wood and iron industries . . 4,0 3.2 
5 exporting engineering companies .. . 5,6 454 
AUDI MOANER ch Ba wh vere fs Sey lhe us eae 4,4 


There was an extremely lively interest in 
placing investments, not only on the part of in- 
stitutional buyers and insurance companies, but 
also, to a much larger extent than previously, on 


the part of private buyers. Large stocks were 


Note. 


bought up, often for long-term investment. This 
caused some shortage in investment material, 
which was a contributory factor in raising the 
price level. 

In recent months, interest has centred on new 
issues and similar transactions, e. g. purchase 
rights for shares in the Svenska Cellulosa AB of- 
fered by AB Svenska Handelsbanken, entitling 
the shareholders of Handelsbanken to acquire, 
for every three shares, one share in the Cellulosa 
company at a price of 130 kronor per share; 
shares, subscription rights and fractional scrip 
certificates for companies such as Bofors, Asea, 
Cementbolaget, Ifoverken, and Ford where new 
share issues or bonus issues, had been decided; 
and the shares in the ‘‘Mexikanska Telefon’, 
their holders having been invited by L. M. Erics- 
son to exchange the shares against 3/2 % re- 
gistered certificates at 180 kronor plus an ad- 
ditional cash payment of 25 kronor. 

The Ford Motor Company during the last 
quarter offered new shares in the amount of 5 
million kronor for subscription at a quotation of 
115 per cent., the shareholders being given the 
right to subscribe to one new share for each 
old one. 


The Bond Market. For a long time develop- 
ments on the bond market have offered no 
major interest since the loan demand of the State 
and the mortgage institutes is being met by the 
Riksbank, few new issues having been made else- 


Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for the middle of the month. 


'1939|1945) 1946/1947 1948. 1949 | 1950 
| E -— i. = > | 
Share Index. a a | | | | 

Home industries ........ 175 || 188 || 192 || 201 || 161 | 150) 149) 149) 151 153) 56 160 16 et 165 170 172 fea 
Other industries ......-- | 171 220] 228 | 254 236 221 215) 213} 216 222 229 230 236 239 244 256, 253 a 264 
Bee engineering industries | 195 | 231 | 239 269 || 270 | 259) 252) 255) 258 “I 274 274| 277 281 233, 298} 299) 303 311) 
Other, including iron and steel ind.) 181 | 199 | 209 | 220) 183 | 165) 160 159, 161 166. 168 171| 175 || 176 182) 191| 190,189 188 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 124 || 190 || 200 | 229 205, 189] 183 177, 180| 186) 196) 197} 206 || 210 saz) 224 219|222|232 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200) 318) 344 | 321 | 282 269) 271| 265| 266 269 276 277 285 | 292 301 305) 300 316 327 
Banks aals ee seas tl ons 192 || 223 || 234 || 241 || 201 || 177| 178| 176, 181| 185] 189 199] 194 196, zo1| (206 204 199 204 


where. Thus, the bond loans of the State and 
the mortgage institutes rose by a mere 64 mil- 
lion kronor during the first quarter of this year, 
while the remaining bond debt decreased by 19 
million kronor. 

The conversion offer for the outstanding 93 
million kronor of the 4°/2 % 1940 State loan (see 
last quarterly review) resulted in a conversion 
of 51,4 million kronor or approximately 55 per 
cent., chiefly in exchange against 3 % bonds of 
the loan of December 15, 1946. In connection 
with the redemption on July 1, 1950, of the ap- 
proximate 12 million kronor State Railways loan 
of 1940, an offered exchange against 3 % 1946 
bonds was accepted for some 3,5 million kronor, 
or approximately 29 per cent. of the loan. 

The largest bond issues made during the last 
quarter are listed below: 


New Issues during the Second Quarter of 1950 


Rate of | Amount Price of 
Issuer Interest of Issue Issue 
% (mill. kr.) % 
Sw. Residential Mortgage Bank 3 30 ) 
City of Stockholm . . : 3 50 100 
Héganis-Billesholms AB ee 
_ture loan) . inthe 15 99*/2 


?, Placed privately 


Notice of redemption has been given for the 
following loans without option to convert: 


City of Hilsingborg 4*/2 % 1940, on Sept. 
Rydboholms AB 3*/2 % 1943, oa Oct. 


I, 1950 
15. 1950 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 
nner 


Assets Liabilities 
Me") Gold and Foreign Exchange R i }i 
End of = See ee, Bonds and Domestic Note Foreign Deposits at Sight 
’ Gaia? echase a Total Treasury Bills Bills Circulation Debt State Le ey: Other Total 
1938 332 83 2 166 106 13 1 061 8 18 28 8 
194 2 024 806 2 880 434 5) 2 782 9 31 “y : te 
194 1371 712 2 083 1544 4 2 877 174 706 84 5 875 
1947 379 510 889 2747 3 2 895 105 631 197 72 899 
1948 2 411 701 2317 65 3113 96 679 358 10! 1 138 
1949 302 954 | 1 316 3 184 26 3 287 126 407 361 79 907 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950| 1949 | 1950| 1949 | 1950| 1949| 1950| 1949 | 1950 | r949| 1950 1949 | 1950| 1949] 1950\ 1949, 1950| 1949 1950 
| 
Jan. | 289) 362 | 458 | 958) 727) 1320| 2948)2794| 68 26] 2934/3111] 103) 83] 728 | 479| 129) 185| 99] 79| 956] 743 
Febr. | 289| 361 | 419 | 983) 708) 1 344] 3149|2909| 53 | 26] 2952| 3 133] 142 | 99| 693 | 470| 269| 271| 67) 84 - 825) 
March} 288| 359 | 391 | 959) 679| 1 318| 2973 2650) 49 48] 2.953| 3 161) 1 134| 641 | 409| 93) 39] 67| 83) 801/ 531 
April | 287} 366 | 373 | th 660 | 1240] 3228/2848} 54 | 50] 3019] 3 206] 196 | 140/ 563 | 438] 222] 102| 80| 81| 865| 621] 
May | 257| 37° 432 | 908| 689/ 1 338) 3065)2789| 43 | 50] 2906) 3092) 186 | 131) 572 | 442| 147/ 224] 83] 79] 802| 745] 
June | 256) 369 | 499 | 948) 755|1317| 3240/2833] 43 17] 2996) 3178] 168 | 96] 748 | 533| 90] 75| 92| 72] 930| 680 
July 255 | 567 822 3 088 21 2928 169 608 158 8 851 
Aug. | 295 646 | | 901 3 204 15 2 980 180 563 311 69 943 
Sept. | 365 | 813 | 1178 2 874 17 3028 245 600 28 80 708 
Oct. 363 872 1235 2925 17 3, 089 195 566 145 {OI 812 
Nov. | 363 906 | 1 269 2934 17 3 109 179 577 177 95 849 
Dec. | 362 | 954 | I 316 3184 26 3,287 126 467 361 79 907 
* Market value. — 7 Gross claims on foreign countries. 
Il. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 
dennces 2 is t Clai Distribution of Loans by Forms 
it th Gwedich ., 2 | Surplus of Ch SAaTOe of securities (in %) | 
ond ef Sensis Bonds* | Domestic | Thereof Total Deposits ® | ‘advances a Personal Bonds, mer-| 
| Bills | Redisc. | Advances MONEE) Coarantee! ~9°°? |chandise, kel 
| % % % % 
1938 601 190 116 ° 4254 O41 213 — 40 8.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
y 347 2152 Ce: ana Mat ae — —255 Haas 14.3 33 16.2 
194! 302 991 1 354 8 7 242 6939 03 —312 592 14.8 7.3 18.7 
1947 99 533 1745 = 7 937 7 299 47 me93 0 19.2 7:3 13.5 
1948 2 717 1746 o 7 830 7 49° 340 — 300 $9.0 19.2 7-7 14.1 
949 686 1271 1 820 eee) } 7935 8 258 —283 —281 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 
: Pen 2 re . q ori ; | | 
IQ4Q|I950| 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 |1949|\T950)| 1949 1950} 1949 | 1950 1949 1950) 1949 | 1950 1949| T950\ L949) 1950 1949| 1950 1949 1950| 
d 6/431] 849|1 381] 1728)1837| 1 7 815| 8.030] 7 360) 8 182| 455 |-152 | —289] —286] 58.6) 58.4| 19.2| 20.6| 7.8| 7.0| 14.4] 14.0 
ber oe 6 1.077|1 709 | 1743/1852) o| —| 7778) 8030 ie 8 563) 114 |-533 | —305| —318] $8.7] 58.6 | 19.2) 20.4| 7.7| 66] 14.4] 13.9 
March| 328| 287] 996|1 594/ 1 8031909) 0| —| 7837 8 238) 7 520] 8 448) 311 |-210 | —296) —327| 58.8) 58.4.| 19.4] 20.6| 7.6| 7-0] 14.2] I4.0 
\ pril 39 | 1029/1 644| 1 812) 1928) 0] — | 7 826) 8 266 7652/8536) 174 |-270 | —283| — 323) 58.8) 58.5 | 19.5] 20.9 | 7.6| 7.0] 14.1 | 13.6 
a 488 teat 1 407 | 1849| 1966} 0] — | 7 860) 8 332 7 689) 8 527| 171 -195 — 236] —310} 58.4] 59.0] 19.9] 20.1] 7-5] 6.8) I4.2] 14.1 
une | 304 1119 1814 = 7798 7701 97 —228 58.9 19.4 7°5 14.2 
ul 9 1 817 fo) 7 82 7ESZ 272 —z246 58.8 20.0 7.4 13.8 
23 ase 1789 5) 4750 7 905 -209 —24 $8.9 | 20.0 7.2 13.9 
fept. | 271 I IOI 1 869 — 8 004 7 817 187 —21 58.0 20.9 Tak 14.0 
86 - 86 8 056 -70 —252 57.9 20.7 re 14.3 
ot * : ae : S33 ad ee 8 5 ~166 —279) 58.1 20.6 at 14.2 
Dec. 686 1271 1 820 = 7975 8 25 -283 —281 58.5 20.2 7.0 14.3 


® Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 
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Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 
7 | S k | 
D its | oa ; 2 \Turnover at the Stock-| : 2 
Savings Banks ek Peau y ocet ie | Yields on Bonds holm Stock Exchange} Share ana 
pon PosyOieel" rine 1" Cheque | Seer 
Savings E pies | Govt. | Industria Oth 
Month | Deposits? | Advances*| Bonds* Bank® | Ruane Bat od Loans | Loans = sensi aa | Industs 
Million kr.| Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.| Million kr.) Million kr. | % | % 1000 kr. | 1 000 kr. 
6 ; 2. 2 31 161 163 
ei | nee Bo) nee si e ve ae fae Pree on éo4 190 224 
cae é Feb : - I tg 72 360 93 bs6 3.03 2.98 1 225 663 194 235 
rah bas ie I ; ; I Ae 32 832 119 657 3.05 3.10 2 283 786 181 249 
oy | sae | jee | tue | ize | Boe | sae | 3p | de | ie | ee | ss |. as 
1949 7 060 6 481 gil 2 083 88 548 157 383 3.04 3.02 429 446 ‘4 | 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949| 1950 | 1949| 1950) 1949 | 1950 1949|1950 FIER IOSO 1949 195° 1949 195° 1949 1950 1949 16 
. . : - |I 210 712| 8 26 13 26 14108 3.09| 3-03, 3-18) 3-00) 7 454, 500) 656 150 164| 221) 3 
Febr. ; ; : : : 3 vont 2 yee custo mieitises 12255] 3.03 3.08 3.02, 2.97 680 328| 468 oe 154, 165) 225 : 
March | 6 908} 7 430) 6 104|6623) 911] 906)1 988| 2142/6 912, 8 500|13 498| 13 927| 3.03, 3.03, 3.02, 2.97, 789 388 446 156| 170) 227) 3 
April : . : 1.998] 2 1486 174] 6 833/10 353| 10255] 3.03) 3.05| 3.02) 2-97, 271 330 401 663) 155] 172] 225] ; 
May : ' : 1998 215818 070 9 084 17 980 17 684| 3.03) 3.05) 3.02 2-97 342, 456 352] 511, 155) 173, 226) ; 
June | 6 967 6 218 904 2 009 6 629) 8 321,10 120) 11 293) 3.03 3.05 3-00 2-97, 563) 325) 479) 924) 149) 179) 215) ; 
July : : 202 7 204 \13 447 3.05 | 3.02 214 270 | 149 213, 
Aug. : : : 2 04 6 253 |12 107] 3.05 2.97 271 266 151 2m 
Sept. | 7030 6 348 gil 2049 8952 14.996) 3.05 | 2.97 161 490 153 222, 
Oct. 2 061 8 217 11 060) | 3.05 | 3.02 191 399 156 229) 
Nov. 2 066 8 168 16 575 | 3.05 | 3.00 343 602) 160 | 230 
Dec. | 7060 6 481 gli 2 083 8 409 12 316 3.05 | 3-02! 529 674 | 162 236 
1 At the end of each year or month. — ? Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the montl 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
: : | Whole Sale Price Index 
Nat 1 Debt * F Trad IU 7.| 
Revess aan ae pone us Pro- [Unemploy+ (1935 = 100) 5 Cost of | Waggon- 
Bs Export (+) duction the Trade ] Living | Kilomet 
Month Total ees Imports | Exports | or Import | Index* | Uaiongs| Import | Export | All Index* | of Load 
ee ; (—) Surplus] 1935 = 100) Goods Goods Goods |1935=100 Trucks: 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr.| Million kr % | | 
1938 2 566 2 443 2 082 i 843 — 239 123 10.9 | aa 120 Ill 106 44.6 
1945 11 550 8 454 eee re, + 674 138 4.5 281 205 194 155 103.2 
1946 11 334 9 33 3 38 2547 — 839 167 3.2 F 211 I 156 112. 
1947 11 287 8931 5 220 3 240 —1980 172 2.8 2 4 254 199 I 108.8 
1948 II 598 8 944 4.945 3979 — 966 182 2.8 27 285 21 165 108.¢ 
1949 12055 8714 4 334 4250 — 84 189 2x5 278 252 21 166 110.1 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 |1949| 1950|1949| 1950, 1949 | 1950 |1949 1950|1949| 1950|1949| 1950\1949| 1950 1949) 1950 1949|1950| 1949 | 1 
Jan. | 11 330] 11 759| 8 945) 8 765| 381) 403) 336| 429|— 45|+ 26/189] 194] 4.1| 4.4 | 276 | 15} 2 | 269 | 21 | 219| - 100,1| I 
Febr. | 11 878] 12 414) 8 939] 8 782| 338 | 367) 258| 327|/— 80/— 40) 193| 198| 4.0| 4.0 256 al = aa met . . 107.9 I 
March | 11 512) 12 016/ 8 939) 8 851| 381 495 | 291 | 426|— 9o/— 69) 195 | 204] 3.6| 3.0 274) 312 263 | 276 216| 220 166 | 167 | 117.8] 1 
April | 11 793/ 12 247| 8 659) 8 336] 327| 472 | 309| 398|— 18|— 74|200| 209/ 28] 2.1 270 | 311 | 253| 279; 216] 221 | 10 I 
May oy 11 936) 8 706] 8 848] 360] 4o1 | 365| 458)-+ 5|/— 33] 198 che 264 312 | 248 x4 215) 221} © 08 
| June | 11 861] 12 073| 8 663! 8 879) 337 373 + 36 190 | 2.0 | 261 243 | | 216 | 166 101.3 
July | 11 564 | 8 662 320 334 + 14 186 1.8 | 259 | . | 
38 215 : 8. 
ae 12 046 8 678 344 334 = Bic 187 1.6 258 236 214 : ath 
ept. | 11 444 8750 305 401 + 36 196 1.6 269 237 216 167 120.4 
Oct. | 11749 8749 355 349 ~ Ro 195 1.8 5 
| é 306 252 218 : 118 2 
ner 11 853 8714 394 416 + 22 203 2.3 310 267 218 . 116.9 
CcammnlZiOns 8714 433 484 + 51 198 4.9 313 260 219 166 108.2 
* At the end of each year or month. — ? The ee figures up to and includin i 
' : : i 1g g 1948 according to the Board of Trade, the other accor 
a cy ee of Swedish Industries. — 3 The yearly figures represent averages ot the monthly figures. — * Million kilometres per m¢ 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition Fune, zoth, 1950 


ASSETS 

Cash in hand and with the Riksbank .........2... 104.007.045 
Es OUR mr Pot a eg ne a a ee 425.186.283 
Bg 8a a ee ee 2.019.804.624 
peeeteragtanas auc savings Danks? ~. 6 f- 50. < Go0 es bes 359-939-337 
EE ey le Pein ie os ge 33-496.704 
Pecehse WE Le eee ees tl? Go NY wa’ Seva ee Ww 45.12 5-167 
Srihari aie eee a Pee is wine se oa <8 61.268.205 
Banco Pocuuore and Fittines. «6 ee ek 24.719.735 

Kr. 2.741.537-100 

PLA BILCIC IES 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... 27.627.930 
He I a ee Sor ee iar a a ae ae 2.290.437.8657 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks .. . 1.2 2s a wice ees 34-984.905, 
PRe AUC Ree ete Gh ae in nn a, Ge eV (ele ek ae 121.676.077 
Sundry Accounts ..... ee pe I ee ee ee 56.810.351 
etait CAOUALG clogs Gi Pa) xs ke ie 8s ee Raita @ s..  Gkdonood 
Peery. PUGS Gea beeen) eos; we 9's he . . « 114 292.000 310.000.000 


Kr, 2.741.537.100 


Boden @ 


Lulea a 


Branch Network of Pitedge 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
Bolidene 


@) Giteborg, Stockholm, Malmé (Principal Offices ) Skellefrea 4 
=) Place with 10000 —90 000 inhabitants 
e ”  ” ess than 10000 
In all 208 branches at 162 different places. 
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